














— “DILIES OF EASTER” 


are not too high a comparison to apply to the purity of 


Pears’ Soap 


which is such that it may be used on the tenderest and most 


) sensitive skin, even that of a new-born babe. 


All sorts of people use it, all sorts of stores sell it. 
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Our readers will find in this issue of the. BAZAR, which ia 
the annual early spring number, everything relating to the 
Sorth-coming fashions in hats, wraps, gowns, outing costumes, 
toilettes in organdie and pique London tailor-made gowns 
and Paris spring wraps are included among the many illus- 
trations which are carefully and fully described. No pains 
has been spared to make this number a valuable compendium 
of the season's fashions, An illustrated Supplement accom- 
panying the number contains a catalogue of the cut paper 
pattern designs recently offered. Our readers are asked to 
preserve this and use it for purposes of reference. A beauté 
Sul special cover, showing a hat from Mirabella, appropriate- 
ly adorns this double number of the BAZAR 

Among the literary features of this issue are essays and 
sketches by EK. 8. Mantox, Tuomas WentTWwortH Hieer- 
son, HeLen Evertrson Smrra, and Mary Gay Houm- 
PHREYS ; stories by CanoLInge TIcKNOR and ViRerNia 
Van pe Water; ‘* Club Women” by Manoaret HamIL- 
TON WELCH, e(c.; and a continuation of the series on ** Wo- 
men in Art,” by Paving Kune. Among the illustrators 
represented are Ciirrorp CaRLeton, Guy and Ernen 
Rosz, and Antruur L. Kevuer. 








HE CENTRE OF INTEREST LAST WEEK 
for English-reading people al] over the world was 
the hotel on Fifty-sixth Street in New York where 
Rudyard Kipling lay ill. It was announced on 

February 21 that on the previous day he had come down 
with a sort of cold which his doctors did not like, and was 
seriously ill. Next day he was worse, and by the end of 
the week it was known that he had pneumonia about as 
thoroughly as one can have it and still live. On Sunday 
and Monday the only news of him was that he was still 
alive, but the next day the bulletins began to be hope- 
fuler, and as the Bazar goes to press, even his doctors 
begin to show unmistakable signs of relief. 

Enormous interest has been felt in this sick man. 
Prayers for his recovery have been said in churches, both 
here and in England, and day after day hundreds of thou- 
sands of readers, when their newspapers have come, have 
turned first to the column that told of Rudyard Kipling 
and his fight for life 

And, after all, this widespread and intense concern has 
all been reasonable. It is not altogether on Kipling’s ac- 
count that we have been anxious that he should live, but 
largely on our own account. We want him to work out 
all that is in him, to our profit as well as his own. Most 
of us feel that he has a greater gift for making literature 
than any man of his time. The intelligence of such a 
man is something held in trust—something in which we 
all claim a usufruct. There can be no high success for 
him that does not enrich us too, and an untimely collapse 
of his powers would deprive the rest of us of something 
which we had set our hearts on having. Mr. Kipling is 
only thirty-three years old. He has still much to learn 
and mucii to do, and he has shown himself to be of such 
a temper and disposition that if time be given him he will 
do his best with it. Our New York climate has not been 
hospitable to him, but he has youth and resolute courage 
on his side, and medica! skill has done’ its: utmost for 
him. Heaven send that there may be still in store for him 
long years of life and work! 


HERE WAS A LAMENTATION IN THE NEWS- 
T papers a few months ago about the short - sighted 

policy of the municipal authorities: of Florence, 
ltaly, in that they had made plans to introduce some 
modern improvements into their town at the cost of de- 
stroying certain buildings of great historical interest. 
Some British ladies who live in Florence were so exer- 
cised by what they learned of these intentions, and were 
so persuaded that the Florentines were acting contrary to 
their own interests, as well as to the interests of travellers 
and of posterity, that they stirred London up about it, 
and got up a protest which was signed by many influen- 
tial names. New York, not to be behind in good works, 
formed a Society for the Preservation of Florence, which 
wrote to the newspapers and took other suitable action. 
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it is a relief to find, through a letter of Mr. William L. 
Alden, from London to the New York Times, that all this 
scare and solicitude has been unwarranted. Mr. Alden 
was consul at Florence for a good while, and knows the 
Florentines. He says that Florence and all her antiquities 
and monuments of art are perfectly safe in their hands. 
They do not contemplate any such sweeping innovations 
as have been attributed to them, and such improvements 
or changes as a decent regard for sanitation forces upon 
them are sure to be judiciously done. He scoffs at the 
suggestion that the British or the Americans can teach 
the Italians anything about preserving their antiquities. 


of American women, has developed a new value. 

He is useful in getting his wife’s trunks through 
the New York custom-house. Every one has heard of 
the hardships that have been lately endured by returning 
Americans; how, by the working of a new device for 
collecting the exactions to which the Dingley bill made 
all returning American travellers liable, the conscientious 
woman who has made her declaration and sworn to 
its correctness has lately had to stand by on the dock 
while every item of it was verified. This has involved 
a ransacking of baggage, and an exhibition of intimate 
belongings which has been alike detrimental to the 
belongings and to the tempers of their owners. But the 
law, designed to discourage Americans from making 
purchases abroad and to compel them to buy at home, 
has no grudge against foreigners. It does not wish to 
discourage them from coming to this country, and it is 
willing to let them bring their clothes with them. The 
American-born wife of an Englishman, coming to New 
York the other day with her daughter to visit her mother, 
was asked by the custom-house officer, ‘‘ Are you English 
or American?” She is a strong advocate of woman suf- 
frage, and she replied, ‘‘ Since I married an Englishman, 
I suppose that, according to your man-made laws, I am 
English.” ‘Is your husband an Englishman?’ “ Yes.” 
Forthwith twelve trunks are speedily passed, with no 
more delay than is incident to a perfunctory quest for 
possible cigars, and the American wife of the British 
husband goes merrily off with her mother. 

It is an old saying that there is no odd bit of property 
that won’t find its use within seven years. Every British 
husband's American wife who comes home this year must 
rejoice that she stuck to her man. 


Te BRITISH HUSBAND, 80 WELL ESTEEMED 


University tried to solve a problem which has 

bothered them by electing the Rev. James Mon. 
roe Taylor to be President of Brown. Brown Univer- 
sity is under Baptist control, and it has always been felt 
to be desirable that its President should be a Baptist 
minister. Dr. Taylor meets this requirement. He is 
fifty-one years old, full of wisdom, piety, erudition, and 
light, and the Brown trustees felt that he was just the 
man they needed. No doubt they were right; but he has 
declined their solicitations. As far as is known, there 
was only one thing to hinder his going to Providence, 
but that hinderance was a serious one. He is Presi- 
dent of Vassar College, and has filled that office for 
thirteen years. Presumably he has formed an attach- 
ment for Vassar. Unquestionably Vassar has formed 
one for him. She would not hear of his leaving, and 
by way of increasing the inducement for him to stay she 
proposes to expand into an institution so glorious and 
complete that neither Brown nor any other man’s college 
will rival it in attractions. To this end the Vassar grad- 
uates propose to raise two million dollars, and for three 
weeks past committees and subcommittees of alumnez 
have been taking the measure of this task and trying 
their strength on it. It bas not appeared as yet how they 
get on, but Dr. Taylor is still President of Vassar, and 
the Brown trustees must try again. 


O* FEBRUARY 8 THE TRUSTEES OF BROWN 


HE STATE OF ILLINOIS INTENDS TO SEND 
f% a statue of Frances Willard to join the collection 

of marble statesmen in Statuary Hall in the Capitol 
at Washington. According to the statute which regulates 
the population of Statuary Hall, each State has the privi- 
lege of contributing two marble inmates to that Valhalla. 
As yet the company is all men, and if Miss Willard’s effigy 
is sent in by Lilinois it will bring to the assemblage its first 
white-marble petticoat. What gives the project its prac- 
tical basis is a bill which has passed the Illinois Legis- 
lature for an appropriation of $9000 to pay for a statue 
of Miss Willard and send it to Washington. The inno- 
vation for which it provides’ will doubtless be a good deal 
discussed, and there may be opposition to it, but the op- 
position will avail nothing if the statue is ordered, for 
each State is left to determine for itself which of its citi- 
zens it will honor in this way, and from the Stute’s choice 
there is no appeal. - There is no good reason why Illinois 
should not send in Miss Willard’s statue. Sbe had states- 
manship-enough aud heroism enough to fit her to adorn 
any company. 


of the best things in the world. She has saved a 

great university from being abandoned or almost 
hopelessly crippled. The foundation of the university at 
Palo Alto, California, was as much due to her as to her 
husband, for it was their joint memorial to the son whose 
name the institution bears. To Mrs. Stanford alone, how- 
ever, is due the credit of bringing the affairs of the uni- 
versity through the perils of a financial crisis. At her 
husband's death she was left to discharge the duty of pre- 


Mic LELAND STANFORD HAS DONE ONE 
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serving for the institution the immense fortune with 
which Senator Stanford had endowed it. 

Before his death, in 1893, Mrs. Stanford had only the 
average woman's knowledge of business affairs. That 
“knowledge” would be better described as ignorance. One 
is bound to admire the pluck with which she took hold 
of the tangle of strange interests, and still more must 
one applaud her success in handling it. To properly 
finance a fortune invested in railroads, stock - farms, 
ranches, wine-culture—she owns the largest vineyard in 
the world—and various other widely differing industries, 
is an achievement of which even a trained business man 
might be proud. How much more to be congratulated is 
& woman who undertook it without preparation and at a 
very critical and disastrous time! 


ARNARD COLLEGE GIRLS ARE FEELING 
particularly complacent just now, the Columbia 
undergraduates having given their sister college a 

mark of signal favor. The Columbia students, after the 
custom of all university men, annually produce one or 
more plays. They assume all the characters, young and 
old, male and female. This year, when an especially 
ambitious dramatic venture was to be made, the students 
in charge resolved upon a new departure. The beardless 
youths whose interpretations of feminine réles had been 
successful only when judged as farce-comedy were 
ignored. The lordly undergraduates of Columbia, after 
the manner of other lordly undergraduates with sister 
colleges annexed to their own university, are disposed to 
snub the girls who study the same things in the same way 
that men do. But there was a softening of the customary 
coldness when the new play was talked of, and finally the 
committee actually invited Barnard to fill from its own 
ranks the parts hitherto made ludicrous by the beardless 
youths above mentioned. Possibly it was a moment of 
sweet self-satisfaction to the Barnard girls when they de- 
clined the invitation, owing to previous engagements of 
the nature of ‘‘exams.” The college boys were not to be 
balked in their newly developed amiability, however, and 
drew upon the Barnard alumne for the feminine réles. 


lowing close upon the heels of the Clarke sale in 

New York, confirms the cheerfulness of people who 
have put faith in the future of American art. It does 
give one a comfortable sensation to reflect that at least 
three of the greatest living portrait-painters are Ameri- 
caus. Of course the edge is taken off one’s satisfaction 
by the additional reflection that one of them lives in Paris 
and the other twoin London, Still, they were born and 
brought up in this country, and there is no denying their 
Americanism. 

It is always hard to explain why some people seem to 
feel so aggrieved that Americans shouki study art in Eu- 
rope.’ It is a puzzling variety of patriotism which would 
make the country’s progress as slow as possible. Thanks 
to the Americans who have studied abroad, and who ase 
putting into what is called our native art all that they 
gathered in Europe, the need for foreign study is becom- 
ing less and less a necessity. But it will continue to be 
an inestimable privilege so long as the great galleries of 
the world remain on European soil. Even if an American 
Napoleon rifled those galleries of their masterpieces and 
shipped them to America, a student might still enlarge 
his horizon by going over and looking at the thousands of 
pictures the conqueror had not seen fit to confiscate. 

Without such violent methods, however, our galleries 
are gradually acquiring many specimens of the work of 
schools long, long out of date. In the absence of a mili- 
tary Bonaparte, Napoleons of finance have been useful in 
this direction. But the greatest pictures of the Old World 
cannot be bought. As for modern schools, it is said that 
the Metropolitan Museum contains one of the finest col- 
lections of modern pictures in the world. Judging from 
the persistence of the Corcoran Art Gallery among the 
buyers at the Clarke sale, Washington will eventually 
have, as it should, a splendid collection of American pic- 
tures. 

The price paid for one of the Inness canvases sold by 
Mr. Clarke broke the record in the figures ever brought 
by American paintings. The picture was a small one, 
only 16x24 inches. It was called ‘‘A Gray Lowery 
Day,” and was a mass of soft green foliage, divided by a 
bit of still water, and topped by a sultry sky. The pic- 
ture is an example of what a genius sometimes accom- 
plishes by a tour de force. It was painted in eight hours 
one day in 1877. It must have remained in the artist’s 
possession several years, for it is said to have been pur- 
chased by Mr. Clarke in the early eighties for the sum of 
$300, which sum Inness is reported to have gladly accept- 
ed. At the sale of the Clarke collection last month the 
canvas went to Mr. Henry Sampson, a New York collec- 
tor. The record-breaking price was $10,150. 


T: t SARGENT EXHIBITION IN BOSTON, FOL- 


rs HERE ARE WORSE WAYS,” SAYS AN 
T English paper, ‘‘of choosing a wife than by the 
music she plays. Ifa girl manifests a predilection 

for Strauss, she is frivolous; for Beethoven, she is unprac- 
tical: for Lizst, she is too ambitious; for Verdi, she is 
sentimental; for Offenbach, she is giddy; for Gounod, she 
is lackadaisical; for Gottschalk, she is superficial; for 
Mozart, she is prudish; for Flotow, she is commonplace; 
for Wagner, she is idiotic. The girl who hammers away 
at ‘ The Maiden’s Prayer’ and ‘Silvery Waves’ may be 
depended upon as a good cook and healthful; and if she 
includes ‘The Battle of Prague,’ you ought to know that 
she has been strictly nurtured. But, last of all, pin thou 
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thy faith upon the calico dress of the girl who can play 
‘Home, Sweet Home.’” 

The above oracular foolishness is quoted here simply 
for the purpose of pointing 1 moral. It is not a very soul- 
stirring moral, perhaps. It is only this: that there are 
few things easier than to be flippant at the expense of 
honesty. As flippancy often passes current for clever- 
ness, there seems to be a growing desire to shine in that 
particular way. In many of the special departments of 
the daily papers, such homely virtues as truthfulness have 
been superseded by the frenzy to say something that will 
make the reader laugh—unless he or she happen to be 
the victim of the ridicule. The epidemic of flippancy is 
not confined to the world of print, either. It is a fad 
to twist everything into a humorous turn, no matter 
whether the real facts are wrenched hopelessly out of 
shape or not. The motto seems to be, “ It is to laugh.” 
Laughter is an excellent thing, but one may pay too high 
a price for it. All of which is quite a heavy sermon to 
be hung upon so slender a peg as the Englishman’s fond 
attempt at making epigrams about women and music. 


HE PICTURESQUE FEATURES OF SOCIAL 

recognition which have always surrounded the 

congresses of the Daughters of the American Revo- 
lution, in Washington, assumed added significance, at 
their eighth annual gathering this year, by the hearty ex- 
pressions of appreciation of the splendid work of patri- 
otism accomplished in the past summer. 

The beautiful new Corcoran Art Gallery, with its spa- 
cious marble halls and corridors, and stately stairway 
leading to the upper galleries, was placed at the disposal 
of the society for the annual reception. 

The President and Mrs. McKinley paid the society the 
graceful compliment of departing from the usual severe 
formality of previous afternoon receptions, by selecting 
the day following their last official entertainment, when 
the choice floral designs ornamenting the East Room and 
state parlors remained in place as the attractive setting of 
this gracious act of official courtesy. The Marine Band, 
in full uniform, played the national airs, and the military 
escort was present to make the introductions. 

Mrs. McKinley has been obliged to abandon the prac- 
tice of hand-shaking when great numbers are received, 
but the presence of Mrs. Stonewall Jackson, widow of 
the famous Southern general, with the visiting Daugh 
ters, prompted her to resume this manner of greeting. 
The lithe woman, of serene and comely presence, still 
wearing the robes of widowhood, made a deep curtsy 
before the President and his wife, saying: ‘‘ 1 am most 
happy, Mr. President, to be received by you and Mrs. 
McKinley; 1 have a warm heart for you both.” 

The members of the Mary Washington Chapter con 
ferred their badge of life membership upon Mrs. McKin 
ley Saturday afternoon, the last day of the congress, 
with a little ceremony of presentation, in which two de- 
scendants of the Washington family, Miss Eugenia Wash- 
ington and Mrs. Eleanor Washington Howard, joined. 
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An episode of more than passing interest occurred 
upon the stage at the closing of the congress. The wife 
of the Korean minister, Madame Chin Pom Ye, with her 
husband and two sons, was in one of the boxes. In an 
interval preceding the closing, Madame Ye, with her lit- 
tle son, We Ye Yung, a boy of twelve, appeared upon 
the stage. This little boy is studying in our public 
schools, and acted as interpreter, as his mother speaks but 
little English. Madame Ye, who wore her quaint native 
costume, with which she carried a huge cluster of lilies 
and roses that almost hid her from view, smiled delight- 
edly as she presented the flowers to the president-general, 
Mrs. Daniel Manning. 

The little boy advanced to the front of the stage and 
read from a paper these lines for his mother: 

‘* Ladies and gentlemen, I have been in America three 
years. I like the customs of American women, and ad- 
mire this society. I will recommend a similar one to my 
countrywomen when I return to Korea. I have the 
pleasure to present to its president- general these flowers. 
My little son acts as interpreter for me.” 


OMEN AND MEN.—THE FU- 
TURE OF CLUB LIFE. 


Dors the extremely rapid growth of wo- 
men’s clubs stand for future social changes? There is 
something very formidable in the unobserved steps with 
which the hitherto subject sex makes its way into mascu- 
line privileges, when once granted the smallest foothold. 
In our early colonies girls were often allowed to attend 
the public schools only in summer, when the boys were 
at work in the field; whereas now in most places the 
slight majority of the pupils are of the female sex, and 
nine-tenths of the teachers. Even in church, at least 
among the Jews, the admission of women to anything like 
equal places in the synagogue is a thing only recently at- 
tempted. Is not even club life to be defended against 
these peaceful and insidious invaders? 

At first sight, it would seem, no two things could be more 
remote from each other than men’s and women’s clubs. 
Men’s clubs are usually housed. Women’s are gradually 
creeping beyond the parlor, though usually reaching no 
farther than the vestry, but in some places have houses 
of their own. Men seek clubs for relaxation, women for 
at least mental exertion. Men go there to read newe- 
papers; women, to read essays and reports, or to hear lec- 
tures by others. For many women the club is the most 
strenuous purt of their lives; for most men it is avowedly 
the laziest. By the phrase ‘“‘ club woman” we commonly 
imply a person particularly laborious or useful; the plirase 
‘club man” certainly suggests no such associations. Both 
imply some spending of money, but where the woman 
spends a dollar on a club, the man usually spends ten; 
where she spends five, he spends fifty. At both, food is 
occasionally served; but with this difference, that the 
woman's cup of tea probably costs her no more, all 
things considered, than it would cost at home, whereas 
the men’s club dinners undoubtedly cost considerably 
more, although commonly at proportionate convenience 
to himself. It is a curious fact, as illustrating the lavish- 
ness of the American temperament, that the London clubs, 
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on which ours are modelled, originated in the purpose of 
economy; and that to this day the American who dines 
at one of them is always amazed at the smallness of his 
bill. He is seldom astonished in that direction when he 
gets back to New York or Chicago. 

Yet it is to be noticed that all these barriers of cle- 
marcation are slowly breaking down. The women's 
love for lectures or ‘“ papers” or discussions is more 
and more reproduced for the men under the more con- 
vivial name of smoke-talks. Some clubs of men ha- 
bitually duplicate their supply of these for the benefit 
of wives and daughters. As such clubs have ladies’ 
nights, so women’s clubs have special occasions when 
their meetings are open to men also. Again, it is observ- 
able that classes for study begin to be formed in men’s 
clubs, as in French or Spanish, perhaps as a relief from 
too arduous labors over American leads at whist. ‘ 

So far as the business management of clubs is concerned, 
the great general development of women in this direction 
removes all obstacles from that quarter. In comparing, 
for instance, the lists of officers in a benevolent society of 
women thirty years ago with to-day’s standard, one notices 
that men were then always borrowed to preside at meet- 
ings and to manage the finances,whereas now it is more 
common to see the names of women in both capacities. It 
was once universally supposed that a man might as easily 
attempt to comprebend a new embroidery stitch, as a wo- 
man to solve a point of parliamentary order, or to strike 
the balance in a complicated account. Both these obstacles 
are now overcome, although the effect of new knowledge 
sometimes shows itself in over-formality in both cases. It 
has been noticed, for instance, by male lecturers before 
women's clubs, that the time-honored habit of paying the 
lecturer his fee on the spot is sometimes abandoned in 
order to get written authority from several different offi- 
cials, so that a week or two of delay is smilingly taken 
for granted. These, however, are trifies incident to early 
practice, and only show that women are constitutionally 
as businesslike 1s men. 

Iam not aware that there yet exists in America any 
club-house, unless it be some of the so-called country 
clubs, where all the usual club conveniences are provided 
and where the sexes meet on precisely equal terms. In 
London there have been two or three such clubs with 
various fortunes for twenty-five years. I do not know 
that either the Nineteenth Century Club or the Drawing- 
room Club in New York has yet a club-house or even 
permanent rooms of its own. They had not when I last 
visited them, although they have had successful and 
agreeable careers. The Appalachian Mountain Club and 
the Twentieth Century Club in Boston, both having a 
membership of both sexes, have suites of rooms of their 
own, with limited social advantages. In such cases the 
rooms need only to be expanded into a building, and 
the social advantages to be continuous and univer- 
sal, in order to make a joint institution. It is worth 
trying, and is in line with the spirit of the age, to ex- 
tend such joint enterprises farther. With reasonable 
precautions there would be no scandal or even suspicion, 
and such clubs would tend to make all society more rea- 
sonable and natural. Probably the only permanent dif- 
ficulty would proceed from the fact that each would be 
an association not of individuals alone, but largely also of 
married pairs; and that in many cases where the husband 
or wife was delightful the corresponding wife or husband 
might be voted a bore. 

Taomas WENTWORTH HiGGrnson. 


ONG ENGAGEMENTS 





HEY SAY THERE IS NO MARRYING IN 
heaven, so if we can imagine that an engagement 
might occur there we are at liberty to invent for it 
an indefinite continuance. There is an exclusive- 
ness aboutan engagement which somehow does not 

consort with the prevalent notion of the advantages of that 
place, but if it could exist there at all it might go on forever, 
and be a pleasure all the time. It is not altogether so 
here on the earth, where clearly enough public sentiment 
is against permanency in engagements, and only tolerates 
them asa temporary condition. Of course the very young 
like to be engaged. The very young who have healthy 
tastes like everything. They are usually delighted to 
become engaged, glad to be married if possible, and if 
being married is not immediately practicable they are 
glad to keep on being engaged. If youth was a continu- 
ous state the chief objection to long engagements would 
disappear. The trouble is that youth is a skittish and 
fugitive thing, here before you fully realize it, and gone 
before you know it. It is particularly so in girls. A man 
is marriageable up to the time when he loses his courage, 
and even then his case is not hopeless, for his powers of 
evasion and resistance may wane in the same degree as bis 
daring, and even when his will has grown too feeble to 
carry him through a courtship he may still be chosen and 
lauded by some woman who knows her mind and sees in 
him the making of a desirable husband. A bachelor of 
fifty, with nothing against him but his age, will do to 
marry at a pinch or in times of scarcity, and of course a 
widower of that age in good standing may be an excellent 
match. But with a spinster of fifty it is different. While 
she may be a charming person, an ornament to society, 
and an adorable companion, there is no doubt that in 
ordinary estimation she will be felt to have passed the 
marrying age. There would be no serious objection to an 
engagement of an indefinite duration, provided the parties 
to it were over fifty; but for marrying, the earlier years 
of life, especially of a woman's life, are better, and society 
has sound reasons to be jealous of the expenditure of too 
many of those years in mere betrothal. 

There is a sentiment, too, that an engagement that 
comes to nothing, while bad for both the parties to it, is 
worse for the girl than for the man. It is apt to happen 
that a man who falls in love, falls in love, more or less, 
with womankind, and if he falls out with the specific 


object of his adoration, he is apt presently to make his 
loss good in some other quarter. But ordinarily it seems 
not to happen so—at least not so much so—with women. 
Girls, as a rule, don't fall in love with the whole of man- 
kind, but only with a single individual, and if the indi- 
vidual turns out to be untrue, or unsuitable, or impos- 
sible for any reason, and the engagement is broken, the 
mishap in the woman's case may have enduring conse- 
quences. To be sure it is not so bad to be engaged to an 
impossible man and break the engagement as it is to be 
engaged to such a person and marry him, but that is cold 
comfort, especially if the engagement has lasted a good 
while, and during its continuance has greatly modified the 
natural interest which the woman would have taken in 
the rest of mankind. . 

Heaven forbid that any hireling scribe should set him- 
self to invent reasons why young persons should not fall 
in love. That is what they are there for. That is what 
the Creator intended. Being honestly and heartily in 
love is, perhaps, the best fun for the money that life offers. 
No one but parents and guardians and misanthropes and 
prudes and pelicans object to it. And shall not young 
persons who fall in love become engaged? Not neces- 
sarily. If they can see their way to getting married some- 
time, let them become engaged and announce it, but if 
not, they had better just keep on loving one another in- 
formally. That is a good thing in itself. It warms the 
heart, keeps one thin and comfortable, and helps support 
the Post Office. Judicious persons will probably agree, 
however, that when the current of affection proves steady, 
and a formal engagement is desired, it is justifiable on 
remoter prospects where the associates are both young 
than when they are older. A girl of twenty who entan- 
giles herself in an engagement which promises to last five 
years is much less open to criticism than if she were ten 
years older, The man may deteriorate on her hands in 
five years—there is that risk certainly—but if he means 
well, and she is married at twenty-five, what is there to 
complain of? 

The extreme impatience with long engagements that 
one finds in certain persons seems to indicate an exagger- 
ated distrust in human nature. There are folks, like my 
good Aunt Jane, who seem to keepin a state of chronic 
uneasiness about lovers until she has been to church with 
them and seen them stand up before the priest. There is 


no satisfying Aunt Jane by anything less than a wedding. 
If she suspects that lovers have a private understanding, 
and are deferring their engagement until they get ready to 
announce it, she is always for poulticing the situation and 
bringing it promptly toa bead. She is sure, in such a 
case, that the man has no real intentions; that it is a mere 
pastime with him, and that presently he will make his 
bow and pass out and on, leaving more or less blight be- 
hind him, If an engagement is announced and promises 
to be of liberal continuance, she likes that scarcely any 
better. In that case she expects the man to give his 
whole attention to getting married just as soon as possi- 
ble. She expects him to rise early, work hard, and live 
frugally. He is not to spend his money on clubs or flow- 
ers or dinners or fine raiment or pleasures of any sort, 
but to hoard it. She has no patience at all with grown- 
up men who monopolize idly the attention of girls who 
ought to be pairing off and settling down. When an ex- 
clusive intimacy between marriageable persons becomes 
conspicuously chronic, and makes no claim to be anything 
more than a mere platonic friendship, it gets no standing 
at all in Aunt Jane’s estimation. She is down on all that. 

Still, folks seem to regulate their entanglements with- 
out much regard for Aunt Jane’s feelings about them. 
Uncle Thomas has averred that the long engagement be- 
tween young Tadpole and Herminia Scrapple was a seri- 
ous expense to him, because of the extra ice he had to take 
in during those years on Aunt Jane’s account. Yet Her- 
minia and Tadpole finally paired off, and Aunt Jane 
cooled down and went to the wedding, and they are now 
living in a Harlem flat—and happily, so far as any one 
knows. I know of other similar cases; and Aunt Jane 
knows of other dissimilar cases, and if you could hear her 
state them, you would probably be of her opinion on this 
subject. But, after all, what good does her opinion and 
her impatience do her, and what good would they do you? 
Grown-up folks in this country are very apt to do as the 
— both about getting married and getting engaged. 

he young may in some cases be steered or restrained to 
their profit, provided one is well placed to do it; but to 
meddle to advantage in the affairs of the heart calls for a 
great deal more sagacity than is usually available for that 
use, and, in the long run, folks who manage for them- 
selves seems to prosper at least as well as folks whose 
plans are made for them. 
































NEW YORK FASHIONS 








iE SPRING STYLES THIS YEAR ARE ES- 
pecially dainty in coloring, make, and general 
effect. There is a general softening and toning 
down of crude coloring both in gowns and in 
dats. All shades of all colors are seen, but the 
prevailing tints are much more subdued than they have 
been for several years, and there are a greater harmony 
ind a greater refinement in everything. The skirts are 
ill made close and tight-fitting, but are so cut that they 
flare about the feet and allow plenty of width for a grace- 


ul walk 


HE FIRST COSTUMES ORDERED IN THE 
£ spring, or rather in the late winter, are the medium 
weight street costumes put on just so soon as the 
weather becomes too warm for the winter gowns. This 
ison the tailor gowns are more fascinating than ever, 
even the most severe have some little feminine touch 
that rather softens the too masculine, hard look they are 
apt tohave. Oddly enough, a modified sort of Eton jacket 
reigns supreme, The Eton jacket has been in fashion so 
long that no one ‘imagined it would survive another sea- 
son, but it has apparently taken a new lease of 'ife, and is 
now the favorite jacket. It has not a great deal in com- 
mon with the original Eton, excepting at the back, which 
is cut just the same. The fronts are quite different, being 
long square tabs that either fasten over double-breasted 
or are turned open to show a fancy lining and wide revers. 
rhe jacket is tight-fitting in the back and as far as the 
first dart, and when fastened over gives the straight front 
effect so oming, particularly to stout, short-waisted 
womet 


NOTHER STYLE OF TAILOR GOWN 185 MADE 
with the skirt absolutely plain in the back, circular 


in cut, and with a gored front breadth. This also 


opens at the left side. Where the perfectly plain look at 
the back is not becoming, two flat pleats are put in; but 
this latter style is not nearly so smart, and really, if a 
woman is too stout to wear the perfectly plain back, she 
would better choose a gored skirt. With this style of 
skirt any kind of jacket can be worn—the Eton jacket 
with the square tab or long pointed fronts, and fast- 
ened at the throat showing a full blouse, or made with 
the short fly-front jacket, or even with the frock-coat 
style. Then there are the exaggeratedly short tight-fitting 
coats, scalloped around the edges, and with the double- 
scalloped revers. Still another style has the riding-habit 
waist, the tight-fitting short basque, opening at the throat 
with the narrow revers, very small sleeves, and no trim- 
ming except the medium-sized buttons with which the 
coat is fastened. 

A rather smarter style of gown is made of the light- 
weight serge, with the upper part of the skirt a mass of 
braiding, soutache and a round satin cord being com- 
bined. The jacket is only a jacket in front, with long 
points slashed to show the blouse of bright silk. These 
points are also covered with the braid, and little gilt but- 
tons are sewed close together down the front. 


exhibited. It is evident that foulard silks are to 

be more fashionable than the taffetas. The dark- 
ground foulards with the white figures have been worn 
for several years, and yet the same idea is repeated, and 
with such variation as to make them seem quite new. The 
Liberty foulards are perhaps the newest. They first came 
out from Paris last year in the imported gowns, but were 
not seen enough over here to make them too popular. 
This Liberty foulard is a very soft material, and yet has 
considerable body. It is a much cooler fabric for mid- 
summer wear than taffeta, and some of the new shades 


Aven BEWILDERING DISPLAY OF SILK IS 


and designs are exquisite. The old-fashioned polka dot 
of white on the dark ground is going to be immensely 
fashionable, but the very fine dots are the smartest, and 
there is one new and very smart design—a light ground 
with a dark dot in the centre of which is a white dot. 

Among the ready-made foulard gowns the circular 
skirts are the most noticeable, and these are trimmed 
with bands of lace insertion from three to four inches 
wide. 

The principal note in spring and summer millinery is 
the excessive use of tulle arid chiffon, but tulle is used 
much more than chiffon. Very few of the spring hats 
are made entirely of straw. They almost all have the 
brims of these two materials.. When the tulle is used it is 
put on in soft folds, one fold over the other. The chiffon 
is sewed into myriads of tiny tucks or puffings. This 
looks very soft against the straw crown, and, as a rule, is 
becoming. The shapes are mostly of the toque and tur- 
ban variety—nothing very exaggerated, and the colorings 
quite subdued. Every shade conceivable of light gray 
and tan, unrelieved in many instances even by white. 
Among all these neutral tints stand out very sharply the 
purple, green, and blue hats, very smart in design; worn 
with gowns to correspond, they will look fur better than 
they do in the show-case. 

Oddly enough, some tulle hats are in sailor shape with 
a stiff trimming at the side. But these last are a little 
too odd, and the smartest hats are those built upon the 
same lines and looking much like the velvet and fur tur- 
bans of the winter. This style of hat is more generally 
becoming than any other, and does not require to be worn 
tipped exaggeratedly down over the face. The brim is 
short in the back, allowing a very full view of the back of 
the head, and this means an elaborate style of hair-dress- 
ing, and the wearing of the jewelled combs so fashion- 
able this spring. 
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AVISHING THINGS FOR THE SPRING ARE 
being made in all the great dress-making houses. 
The novelty of the season will apparently be the 
coming in of cashmeres—Indian cashmeres espe- 
cially. The old-fashioned pale blues and pale 
greens, and pale tints of every description, will be seen in 
this supple and charming material, so admirably adapted 
to the soft draperies and clinging lines that fashion will 
decree 
Naturally the Indian cashmeres immediately suggest 
shawls, and Doucet and Paquin are both apparently pre- 
paring to launch shaw! dresses. As each and all of these 
grands x wneurs de la mode envelop their projects for the 
future in the most profound mystery, one wonders how 
it ever happens that when the season opens they are dis- 
covered often to have hit upon precisely the same line of 
ideas. But fashion, 1 am beginning to learn, is as much 
the result of a natural process of evolution as anything 
else on this mundane sphere. Louis XVI. and Directoire 
styles are inthe air. Just take down your grandmother's 
portrait, if it happens to have been made at the very end 
of the last century or the beginning of this, and let it in 
spire you with suggestions for your summer frocks, and 
you will be following in the footsteps of the creators of 
the mode 


(F'bo into the: AND LIGHT SUMMER CLOTHS 
go into the same category, and are made of course 
with embroidery, with incrustations of guipure, and 

with taffetas. Something quite new is embroidery in soft 
wools and silks on cashmere or any supple foundation. 

One of the daintiest blouses that I have seen for a long 
time was of pale blue 
Liberty satin, embroid- 
ered in this way with 
hortensias in lovely 
tones of blue, the petals 
of wool outlined with 
silk. It was made after 
the pretty and simple 
fashion that just now 
prevails for blouses, the 
two fronts crossed like 
a shawl, with the em 
broidery in clusters of 
flowers bordering each, 
and the same on the 

sleeves. The front was 
filled in with a chemi 
sette of white mousseline 

de soie, with an accordi- 
on-pleated cravat of the 
same. 

Hortensias and chry 
santhemums and all 
sorts of large decorative 
blossoms wander in 
** broidered meads ” over 
the new spring gowns, 
and when there is not 
embroidery the cash 
meres themselves may 
be flowered; but with 
Jleurs effacées—ghosts of 
flowers—not too much in 
evidence. Then there comes the Pompadour embroidery, 
of which I have already spoken, on a background of white 
silk or satin, for the little vest or little revers or border 
of trimming, and what is called broderie ancienne—em- 
broidery in the faded tones of the past—for the same pur- 
pose. Just good ordinary taffeta in revers, or front, or 





border, of the period Félix Faure, will make one’s spring 
cloth or cashmere gown smart and fetching. 


LOVELY SUMMER GOWN WAS BUILT WITH 
A a long coat of guipure, with long rounded basques, 

bordered with a bias of taffeta. It opened over a 
waistcoat of white taffeta flowered with blue, and this 
coat was to be worn over a petticoat of soft white wool 
a fantaisie. One's new things in dressy gowns must be 
a coat and petticoat, or a tunic and a petticoat—or robe, as 
this last is always spoken 
of now. It suggests the 
time of the Caesars or the 
twentieth century—I do 
not know which. 

Quite as well as any- 
thing I like the Marie 
Antoinette gowns, with 
Marie Antoinette fichus, 
and the same effect carried 
down a little into the skirt, 
crossing to the left side 
witharuffle. This model 
was absolutely irresistible 
in soft India muslin, to be 
worn with a great Carlier 
hat, around whose border 
went a garland of cherries. 

A model in foulard that 
Doucet will make much 
this summer is i}lustrated 
by the sketch. It has a 
yoke of guipure, bordered 
with flowers of Chantill 
resting on the draped boc 
ice. The skirt is trimmed 
with many little ruffles en 
forme, headed by a band 
of Chantilly flowers. 
Something quite new, however, which the dimensions of 
the sketch have not allowed to be represented, is a skirt 
in which the flowers of Chantilly ran down in two vines 
over the ruffles to the bottom of the skirt. They start 
from under the band heading the ruffle, and run down as 
though they were bordering a long apron front. This 
effect is charming in batiste with incrustations of any sort 
of flowers or leaves, and this sort of trimming is so much 
seen that it comes by the yard, and is to be found in 
nearly all the best shops for blouses and summer dresses. 

Another dainty foulard had a skirt éagére—that is, it 
was entirely trimmed with flounces, one over the other. 
These, however, were not put on straight around the skirt, 
but were in the form of a rounded polonaise—the same 
effect that has been so much seen this winter. The bodice 
was a vest of flowered taffeta, with little revers in front, 
the entire vest made of flat pleats, one over the other, en 
étagére, recalling the ruffles of the skirt. 


ERFORATED CLOTHS WILL BE SEEN AGAIN, 
p to be worn over transparents of color. Any num- 
ber of Directoire coats are among the models, and 
they begin to appear at the theatres, always the advance 
heralds of the new styles here. We saw a most effective 
personage in one of the orchestra chairs of the Vaudeville, 
at a dress rehearsal, attired in a robe of white cloth, em- 
broidered, and a long Directoire coat of scarlet cloth. 
The skirts of the latter always make one think of the 
primitive leaf. They bave a certain leaf effect of flatness 
and gored-in-ness at the top, and flare at the bottom. 
A lovely scarlet cape, mantle, collet — whatever you 
please to call it—from Paquin’s that we saw this same 





afternoon was also of scarlet cloth, and most useful, its 
wearer said, as she used it now for an opera cape and a 
carriage cape, and intended to wear it next summer in 
Scotland, across the moors. In its present estate in life 
it is extremely smart and elegant, with a lining of er- 
mine and a border of chinchilla; but on inspection one 
discovered that it could easily be adapted to changed cir 
cumstances. The fur lining could come out, the chin 
chilla come off, and a long bias cape was left, trimmed 
with stitched bands, with velvet collarettes, and tabs in 
front bordered with guipure. It was held in place by 
elastics, crossed as are the bands in golf capes, and cov- 
ered with shirred white satin. 


HE PRETTIEST DANCING DRESSES THAT 
T I have seen lately have been in Liberty satin—a very 

sheathlike skirt, trimmed only with an attached 
ruffle at the bottom, but put on so that the effect was 
simply that the skirt was fuller at the bottom than the 
top. The attachment was concealed by dainty bouillons 
of .mousseline de soie. The sleeves were nothing but a 
series of Louis XVI. bows. 

A fascinating black tulle evening dress was embroid- 
ered at the top with great white chrysanthemums in 
chenille, with the same motive repeated on the skirt. 
Tiny barrettes of black velvet were run in diagonally 
across the front, after the present attractive fashion of 
using black velvet. Peau de soie seems to be coming in 
as a material for evening and dinner dresses. A lovely 


gown of this was built of cyclamen silk, with a tablier of 
Little ruches of mousseline 


gauze entirely bouilloné. 
de soie outlined the 
breadths of the gown, 
with between every oth- 
er one a shorter ruche 
following the line of the 
others. The upper part 
of the sleeves was of 
gauze bouilloné. The 
top of the arm was left 
bare, and just above the 
elbow began the long 
sleeve, coming down in 
mitts over the hand, and 
made of gauze quadrille, 
with bouillons of gauze. 
Belt of crépe de Chine 
rose. 

A cream satin is em- 
broidered with cab- 
bages, such is the mania 
for large decorations, 
but it is attractive never- 
theless, with golden 
tones.and emerald cen- 


tres. What shall we 
see next? 
The second sketch, 


from Boué Secours, is a 
corsage of foulard, made 
with insertions of Va- 
lenciennes. A little 
ruffle of the same lace 
finishes the insertion at 
the top of the draped 
sleeves. 

Straw hat trimmed with bunches of violets from Ri- 
boux 

From Doucet is a gown of tulle, accordion - pleated, 
trimmed with jets, aud a bolero of guipure. Coiffure of 
knots of black velvet. KATHARINE DE FOREST. 
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SPRING HATS FROM PARIS 


























crowns and brims being comfortable as well as fash- 
ionable. 

Of a different but equally exclusive style are the three 
Paris models exhibited by Knox. The first is a rough 
straw of the Henry VIII. variety. The hat is black, with 
a crown suggestive of the ‘* beef-eaters’” hats, to be seen 
any fair day in London Tower, The modern version of 
the hat is trimmed with a roll of black satin peau de soie 
ribbon, and massed with white lilacs and their foliage. 
White flowers are a conspicuous feature in all spring mil- 
linery, whether exhibited by hatters or modistes. In some 
instances even grecn foliage is tabooed. Where this is 
the case a foliage-green ribbon is used to relieve the dead- 
white of the blossoms. A fancy white straw profusely 
trimmed with white violets and camellias is thus com- 
bined with ribbon exactly the hue of a shiny ivy leaf. 
This little hat is raised slightly from the face by a bend 
in the brim. A knot of green ribbon is placed under the 
brim at the back. A Dunstable straw, from the same house 
as the two last described hats, is one of the daintiest of the 
season's novelties. The straw is putty-colored, and the 
brim is faced with dark beige velvet. A thick wreath of big 
velvet pansies half encircles the crown, at the right side 
of which is a close bow of peau de soie ribbon. Under 
the back brim other pansies cluster and help to tilt the 
hat over the face—a fashion which will also be greatly in 
vogue during the present season. 





HENRY VIII ROUGH STRAW HAT WITH WHITE 
FLOWERS 


FANCY STRAW WITH WHITE VIOLETS AND 
= . TE Ur EE ’ . reve CAMELLIAS. 
N THE NEW MILLINERY FANCY mesos) 

straws are shown in a perfectly bewildering va 
riety The old rough-and-ready straw reap 


pears in elaborated braids until it is positively on for a while, until the exasperated hearer asked 








pretty, and fancy Neapolitans masquerade un 
der so many forms that to distinguish their species 
is a matter of difficulty. The latter straws are the 
favorites with hatters who set the fashions for wo- 
men's head-gear. Youman has imported an ex 
tremely beautiful carriage hat of Neapolitan straw 
The inner part of the brim is of rose color, the deep 
outer band of black straw. The crown is of black, 
and at the left side are massed great choux of rose 
mousseline de soie, the edges of which are bordered 
by narrow ruchings appearing exactly like the 
crimped edges of a carnation. Against this are 
placed large bunches of pink hyacinths and folinge 
The hyacinths extend three-quarters of the distance 
around the crown, the rest of the space being left 
untrimmed. A twist of black velvet under the left 
side lifts the hat and slightly tilts it to the right 
Another model from the same house is of gold and 
white braided hair, with straw effect. The hat 
frames the face artistically, and the front rolls high 
up over the head, and is trimmed with louffes of 
velvet and a large black silk poppy. Both of these 
models are beautifully adapted to large faces, the 





DUNSTABLE STRAW HAT WITH VELVET PANSIES. 





CARRIAGE HAT—NEAPOLITAN STRAW AND PINK HYACINTHS, 


OURTESY. 


Courtesy, which at its best is simple kindness 
of heart kindly expressed,should never be allowed 
to degenerate into a mere society veneering of 

stiff conventional phrases, or, worse still, into an overdone 
imitation of it. There is a courtesy, and it is practised 
often by people who should know better, which is so ex- 
aggerated that it becomes ludicrous and almost insulting 
to those who can see that real feeling has little to do with 
the matter. 

‘* Oh, you are so kind—so very kind, so exceedingly 
kind—to do this for me! [open the door, or what not 
It is so amazingly good of you to take so much trouble! 
Thank you so very, very much!” We have all heard the 
phrases repeated ad nauseam, by some one who did not 
seem aware that a person of good breeding would give a 
few short cordial words of thanks for a slight service ren- 
dered without this effusiveness, which means nothing, 
and borders close on vulgarity, whether the person indul- 
ging in it means it or not. 

Once a brusque sort of a woman was tried beyond her 
patience at the over-expressed thanks of a young society 
youth for some slight politeness she had paid his mother: 

‘* It was not so particularly kind of me to write the note,” 
she said at last, stiffly. ‘‘It was much kinder of your 
mother to write me, as she is a much older person.” 

‘Oh, it was much kinder of you! So exceedingly good 
of you! So very, very kind’’—and the young man flowed 


him shortly, ‘‘ Will you explain to me why I was 
kinder than your mother, Mr. C——?” 

But she asked too much when she wanted to 
know what he really thouglitt, for it then became 
evident that he had never thought about it at all. 


ARISIAN SPRING 
MIRABELLA. 


For illustration see cover. 


HAT, 


A MODEL of late spring millinery, exhibited by 
Mirabella, has a wide brim of tulle and a soft 
crown of white embroidered cloth. This is square 
shaped, and arranged upon the crown foundation 
in such a manner as to bring a point in the centre 
of the front. The cloth is heavily embroidered 
with gold threads. The brim is wound about with 
thick rolls of golden-brown tulle which completely 
cover the under part of the brim. A roll of coral 
velvet surrounds the crown, but is largely hidden 
under the points of the crown and the masses of 
violets which are seen on each side of. the hat. 
Those on the right side of the crown are flat in 
appearance, but upon the left the flowers are ar- 
ranged in high stiff bunches, with an intermin- 
gling of green leaves. This arrangement of flow- 
ers is to be a feature in all spring millinery, and 
notwithstanding the perishable nature of tulle, 
this fabric will be the basis for many of the sea- 
son's hats. 





GOLD AND WHITE BRAIDED TOQUE. 


























LL THE FAVORED MATERIALS OF LAST 
year are reappearing in the present season, only 
presenting a differeuce to the eye because of the 


plain colors, which have superseded the much-be 
figured grounds of last season in organdies and 
other light fabrics In the heavier materials, such as 


ginghams, chambrays, zephyrs, and even batistes, this or- 
ler of change is reversed, and very gaudy colors are 
profusely scattered upon the ground colors. In gowns 


there will be worn (chiefly) foulards, baréges, duck, 
piqué, French ginghams, and organdies, If imported 
models may be taken as a guide for the warmer sea 


now approaching, organdies and fancy tissues will 
the most popular fabrics for dress occasions. These 
be more or less lavishly trimmed with ruffles 


fine laces, and delicate ribbons, and the more filmy the 
flual appearance the better The prettiest effects in 
organdie will be obtained where one color is made over 
r two under-linings of the same material and color 
rhree very beautiful gowns made upon this principle 
ire from Messrs. Arnold & Constable's. One, a delicate 
rose- pink organdie, is made over a deeper tone of the 
same color rhe skirt is trimmed to simulate a deep 
tt uml is bordered with small shirred puffs which 
ped at intervals above the ruffle. The latter is 

ed 1 with black Chantilly lace and headed by a narrow 
entre-deux of the same. This trimming is carried up to 
eft side of the waist. The centre of the front of the 

is finislivd with three narrow organdie ruffles edged 

with Chantilly The waist is slightly full in the centre 


the front, its only trimming being a looped arrange 
ment of the puffing. The yoke is deep and horizontally 
tucked, the groups of tucks being separated by entre-deux 





ROSE-PINK ORGANDIE OVER PINK. 


of Chantilly. This lace again trims the ruffles which de 
fine the yoke, upper sleeve, and wrist. The-back of the 
bodice corresponds with the front, and the shoulders are 
finished with rose-colored taffeta ribbon bows. The collar 
and belt are of same ribbon 

A second dress is of black organdie over rose pink 
The skirt is almost plain, and is so sheer that the black 
merely serves to tone down the under color. The lower 
edge of the skirt has a deep full ruffle of black, edged top 
and bottom with a very narrow puff of pink organdie. 
Above this are two entre-deux of white lace bordered by 
tiny (flat-stitched) bands of satin ribbon, and above these 
a smal! ruffle of black bordered with pink completes the 
trimming of the lower partof the skirt. Scattered at even 
distances about the upper skirt are bow-knots of black 
ribbon edged with narrow puffs of pink organdie. The 
bodice is trimmed correspondingly about the yoke, the 
bands which appear upon sleeves and bodice being exact 
ly like those seen upon the lower skirt, The crush belt 
and collar are of rose peau de soie. 

White organdie over pale blue, the colors employed in 
the third gown of the group shown on this page, is ex 
tremely dainty. In the present instance the blue is of 
the new shade known as pastel, a very delicate but pro- 
nounced shade. The yoke is closely tucked, the lower 
bodice trimmed with entre-deux of white lace and rows of 
nurrow shirred ribbon. This also adorns the wrists and 





BLACK OVER KOSE ORGANDIE 





RED AND WHITE PIQUE COSTUME. 


PARIS MODELS FOR SPRING AND SUMMER 


defines the points upon the skirt trimming, the outlines of 
which are further emphasized by narrow full ruffles of 
organdie. The shoulders are trimmed with lace jabots, 
and a pale blue bow is set upon the lace at the left 
shoulder. 

The piqué costume given below is from the same im- 
porting house as are the organdie dresses above de- 
scribed. The plain tunic and jacket are of bright 
red piqué. The under-skirt, a circular, is of white piqué 
striped with black braid, the lower edge of the tunic be- 
ing similarly treated. The vest is of plain white, and 
the pointed Eton jacket is faced with white and elabo- 
rately crossed with narrow black braid. 


ARISIAN SPRING GOWNS. 


Two Parisian gowns in nuns’ veiling (see front- 

ispiece) show the opposite treatments to which 

this fashionable material lends itself. The first 

is of golden brown over white silk. But for the central 
vest of white lace, smoothly fitted over white satin, the 
bodice is a complete sheath of flat applied bias folds. 
Three folds which form a flat epaulette finish the shoul- 
ders. The skirt is smooth-fitting with opening in the 
centre of the back. The veiling fits smoothly over the 
hips to a depth of ten inches, after which a succession of 
plain bias folds (imitating the sheathlike form of those 
upon the waist) follows quite to the hem. The Marquise 
hat which accompanies this costume is of fine straw, the 
color of burnt ochre. The crown is encircled by velvet 
of a darker tone of the same color, and a twist of the 
same passes under the front point of the hat and connects 
the two velvet bows which ornament the two sides. 





WHITE ORGANDIE OVER PALE BLUE. 


Under the brim at the back are bunches of blue and 
white violets. 

The second gown is of blue veiling over green silk. 
It is made with a long princesse redingote, which fita 
smoothly in the back, but is slightly loose in the front, 
where it crosses at the waist-line, and is fastened by two 
large enamelled blue and white buttons. The princesse 
opens over a yoke and vest of white organdie over ivory 
silk and lace. The organdie is closely tucked, the tucking 
being divided by a wide band of lace. Below this the 
princesse front opens in wide revers (with acute points), 
which are faced with lace over white silk. The upper 
parts of the sleeves are trimmed with bands of lace, which 
seem to be a continuation of the band upon the yoke; 
also, a loose drapery of the same forms an over-trimming 
of these parts. The sleeve droops over the hand, but is 
opened at the inside seam to a depth of two and one-half 
inches. The cuffs are faced with green panne velvet, 
points of which also finish the collar, the latter of lace over 
silk. Theskirt of the redingote is circular in outline, and 
is slashed into backward-turning long points. The only 
trimming of the lower part of the costume consists in ma- 
chine stitching about the points. The hat is of fine deep 
blue Neapolitan straw with folds of folinge-green peau 
de soie ribbon, and a bunch of long tips—blue mingled 
with white feathers. Under the brim at the back are 
white camellias and leaves. 
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LOTH GOWNS HAVE NEVER BEEN MORE 
popular than at this season. Great lavishness is 
shown in the use of silks for linings, in costly 
trimmings, and light and brilliant shades are 
preferred rather than dark tones. Every variety 

of smooth light-weight cloth is in demand, and those with 
lustrous finish are especial favorites. The lines of the 
season's gowns are generally long, the fitting absolutely 
perfect, and, be the trimming lavish or plain, a cloth gown 
must needs have an air of distinction denied to most other 
costumes. Already the skirts which were buttoned down 
the back are giving place to garments which are fastened 
on the sides, and are so cut that a bias fold of the goods 
takes the place of a centre back seam. Where variety is 
desired, however, the leading tailors have invented a 
means of c losing a back seam so that it remains securely 
fastened without revealing the method which produces 
the result. There is a diversity of opinion as to whether 
cloth dresses shall be made with linings directly attached 
to the skirts, or whether a drop skirt is most to be desired. 
Redfern, three of whose spring models appear on this 
page, prefers the drop skirt, which gives a more decided 
rustle to the gown, and is less weighty than a full lining. 
It is in this way that a Venetian cloth gown is made. 

The color of this costume is Esterhazy brown, which 
is just a shade less bright than snuff-color. The cloth 
skirt is exquisitely fitted, and is trimmed at the foot with 
three flat bands of same cloth stitched on each side of 
each band. The jacket has a tight-fitting back and loose 
front, the seams of which are lapped and stitched flat. 
The collar and pockets are of cream satin, strapped with 
black velvet ribbon, smoothly applied and stitched. The 
jacket closes under a “fly” front, and the sleeves have 
one stitched band of applied cloth to simulate a cuff. 


NOTHER COSTUME BY THE SAME MAKER 
A is of smooth mauve cloth strapped with bands of 

panne velvet of the same color, but of a darker 
shade than the cloth. This costume has for its special 
feature the strapped cuirasse, which is seen in one form 
or other upon many of the new spring gowns. The up- 
per part of the bodice, embracing yoke and collar, is 
strapped like the cuirasse, so that the effect is of a com- 
plete corselet under the bolero, which is cut quite low in 
the neck. This is made in three éfages—i.e¢., with such 
arrangement of fitted folds as to suggest a triple bolero. 
The edges of the bolero and of the two simulated boleros 
are finished with flat bands of panne velvet horizontally 
applied. The sleeves are long, and are finished with a 
deep point which falls over the hand. Here they are 
strapped as are the boleros. The skirt has three bands 
of the panne velvet passing about the back and brought 
forward to within six inches of the centre of the front, at 
which point they descend in sudden curves to the foot of 
the garment. This style of skirt ornamentation, although 
decidedly pronounced, is already receiving the flattery of 
imitation, several Paris makers having presented models 
made upon the same lines. 


LUE VELVET IN COMBINATION WITH AL- 
B mond-colored cloth is the basis of another model 

from this English maker. The skirt of this gown 
is radically different from most of the fashionable gar- 
ments of the day. It has a rather broad front breadth, 
which is emphasized by rows of stitching. The skirt is 
sheathlike in fit, but has two very scant ruffles, which 
reach only to the front breadth. The bodice is in 
the form of a long tight-ficting basque, which «fastens 
at the left side and crosses diagonally, so that the two 
front points of the garment meet the several seams of the 
front of the skirt. The sleeves are of the coat variety. 
The trimming of the gown is richly handsome. It con- 
sists of blue velvet figures appliqué and velvet buttons. 
The velvet figures are bordered by chenille, and the tabs 
which follow the outline of the basque are of velvet, cord 
ed about the edges. ‘The collar, which is faced with 
white satin and ornamented with a varrow satin ribbon 
design, is embroidered with chenille, and ornamented with 
cut-out applied velvet figures to correspond with the 
trimming above described. 


pearance, and yet unmistakably of the same species, 

is a gown of violet cloth from Messrs. Arnold & 
Constable. The skirt is of the new cut which simulates 
the tunic. It opens in front, and the tunic outlines and 
front seam are cut in shallow scallops, which are outlined 
with flat satin bands. These pass about the entire skirt. 
The bodice has a plain French back and a full front, the 
fulness of which is confined in close pleats on each side 
of the opening. The deep turned-over collar is faced 
with satin, and is heavily embroidered. Two slight 
revers, Which stand out without being folded back over 
the bodice, are similarly lined and embroidered. The 
vest worn with this open blouse is of knife-pleated and 
puffed Liberty silk, with stock-collar of same. The 
sleeves have flat epaulettes of cloth, banded with satin 
and scalloped as is the skirt, and the pointed down-turn- 
ing cuffs are likewise banded, The shaped belt is em- 
broidered, and banded with narrower satin arranged in 
oblong divisions or figures. 


[ STRICTLY OF THE TAILOR-MADE AP- 


LOWERS TO MATCH GOWNS. 


Tue last touch of dainty elegance is added to a 

toilette by an appropriate flower in the corsage. 

Occasionally fashion gives its approval to one 
flower rather than another, and the rose or the violet has 
the preference for a season, But violets must always be 
worn bunched, and, beautiful as they are, it is possible for 
them to strike a discordant note, if the frock, for instance, 
with which they are contrasted is of a bright blue or a 
striking pink. ‘Then, too, a very small woman wearing a 
huge bunch of violets or an immense cluster of long- 
stemmed roses calls attention from herself to her flowers, 
and has an air of being simply a bouquet-holder, Flow- 
ers should adorn, not burden the wearer; should finish a 
toiletic, not obtrude themselves upon it 








ALMOND CLOTIIL WITH BLUE VELVET TRIMMINGS. 





VIOLET CLOTH, SATIN BANDS. 
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HARPER’S BAZAR 


that geraniums for winter use should be started during 
the summer, but this is wrong. Late-started plants are 
never satisfactory. They will be small, and have but two 
or three branches at most—generally but one—consequent- 
ly very little flowering surface. Plants started in the 


RENCH FLANNEL BODICE AND 
DROP SKIRT. 


A nopice pattern, which is designed to be ren 


ORAL EARNESTNESS. 


In a recent criticism of a comprehensive book 
on economic questions it was stated that the 
book was full of ‘‘moral earnestness.” The re- 





dered in thin French flannel, but will prove a handsome 
design for linens, piqués, duck, or any slightly heavy 
fabric, bas three flat stitched folds at back and front. The 
bodice, if of flannel, will be found very useful for out 
door sports, if worn with a golf or bicycle skirt. The 
material of which it is here made is French blue flan 
nel, upon which are small white rings. The very high 
collar is interlined with thin canvas, and is closely stitched 
throughout its length and depth. The cuffs are similarly 


lined and decorated. The folds are applied flat, and have 

an interlining of crinoline. The waist closes under the 

centre front fold. The sleeve is of a scant shirt variety 
To make this bodice for a person 


of medium size there will be required 
4 yards of French flannel 30 inches 


early spring can be grown into fine specimens by next 
winter, with an abundance of blossom-points, if trained 


as advised above. Put the young plants from the cutting- 


dish into small pots at first—never into large ones if you 


want them to do well—and shift them to larger ones as their 
roots fill the old ones. They will require about three shifts 


during the season, until they are in seven-inch pots, which 
will be large enough for any year-old plant to bloom in. 
Geraniums bloom better when their roots are somewhat 
cramped for room than they do if given large pots. Large 


pots are conducive to the production of branches rather 


than flowers. During the summer keep all buds picked off. 


viewer did not add that the argument of the book was 
badly constructed and full of reiterations. Its style was 
witty and forcible, but the exposition was not convincing. 
The economist who grounds his conclusions on reason 
and a consensus of proved facts is not convinced by moral 
earnestness or by wit. He looks for logical argument and 
statistics from one who asks consideration for a new posi- 
tion on economic questions. 

Unquestionably moral earnestness is the best basis for 
a book or for a character, but it is unpractical, and often 
mischievous, unless it is trained and guarded by reason 
and common-sense. To comprehend and admire moral 
earnestness one must have some ap- 
preciation of morality, must have 
somewhat of a moral nature one’s self, 





wide 

lhe drop skirt is designed for use 
by those who prefer to have cloth 
skirts quite free from lining and for 
special stik skirts to be worn under 
organdies. This skirt will require 
ten yards of taffeta, ac 
cording to number of ruffles desired 


from seven to 


SPRING 
TALK. 


WuHeEn the days begin to 
the sun begins to strength 
they tell us, and certain it is that 
window feel the en 
vening effect of spring sunshine, and 
respond to its health-giving influences 
in a most satisf wtory degree You 
will notice this particularly if you al 
low your plants to remain in the same 
position for no longer than a week 
Their new leaves and branches will all 
be drawn towards the glass. In order 
to prevent them from becoming un 
symmetrical, it will be necessary to 
turn them about once a week, that 
they may have the equal benefit of 
sunshine on all sides 

Growing plants which you desire to 
make bushy and compact must be 
given prompt and constant attention 
When the new branches have made a 
growth of five or six inches, nip off 
the ends. This will check the devel 
opment of the main branch, and cause 
other branches to start from the joints 
along it. By watching your plants 
and persistently pinching off the ends 
of all branches which seem inclined to 
extend themselves without putting 
forth side branches, you can make 
them grow to suit you, and in so doing 
you will secure a much greater 
amount of flowering surface than any 
plant will have which is allowed to 
train itself 

If you want a plant to assume a 
tree form, attention must be given it 
in the early stages of its growth. In 
stead of pinching it back, allow it to 
grow one straight stalk until it reach 
the height where you want the 
head of the tree to be. Then pinch 
off the end of it. Soon branches will 
start all along the stalk. Remove all 
of them except four or five near the 
top, and keep others from growing 
below. When those at the top have 
made a growth of five or six inches, 
pinch the ends of them off, as advised 
for making plants bushy, and by so 
doing force the plant to produce a 
sufficient number at this place to form 
a close and compact head. If a shrub- 
by form is preferred, the plant must 
be pinched in while small, and several 
branches coaxed to grow from near 
the instead of one. Bear in 
mind the fact that the time to train a 
plant is while it is developing. It is 
easier to make it grow into symmetri 
cal shape than it is to prune it into it 
ifter it has made its season's growth. 
Plants are like children. They must 
have careful attention while growing 
in order to secure symmetry. No 
amount of aftercare will make up for 
neglect at this time 

Never throw away cuttings obtained 


FLOWER 


lengthen 
en 
the plants in the 


es 


roots 








ust as to enjoy logic one’s mind must 
logical. 

Moral earnestness and enthusiasm 
are meaningless to a mind hide-bound 
with narrow dogmas and effete tradi 
tions, as it is useless to talk of pre- 
mises and postulates to a savage, and 
as it is foolish to stand at the head of 
the stairs and expect the creeping 
baby to reach you. If you want the 
baby to come up, you must go down 
and teach him to climb the first step; 
you must first train the undeveloped 
mind to understand reasoning, and 
the bigoted mind must be pierced by 
a soul-ray, before it can even respect 
**moral earnestness.” Before such a 
change, the man adjudges the ‘‘ moral 
enthusiast ” to be an ordinary lunatic, 
and from his point of view he is right. 

In fine, one must meet people on 
the plane of their development if one 
would help them rise to a higher one, 
and mbdral earnestness without reason 
or judgment is, more often than not, 
fatal to its own cause. 


OR A LIVING. 


AN item has gone the rounds 
of many papers to the effect 
that there has lately been 

passed a law in China that women 
who wish to live a single life will be 
permitted todo so. Hitherto women 
in that country were obliged to marry 
whether they wished to or not. The 
law (or one representing it) provided 
them with husbands if they were un- 
married at a certain age. 

We smile at a country where such 
a law is necessary to prove a woman a 
human being, with rights over her 
own life, and having the ownership 
of her own person. Yet we dupli 
cate the condition here when we call 
women ‘‘ unnatural” who prefer to 
make their own living rather than 
owe it to another, no matter how 
much they may care for this other 
person. 

The “‘ nature” in this case is not so 
“natural” as we would try to think 
it. It is not human nature; it is arti- 
ficial feminine nature. The notion 
that women should get their living 
only through a man, giving in return 
the ‘‘ duties of wives and mothers,” 
is not so beautiful and soul-inspiring 
as the world generally assumes, and 
the proof of it is the growing unwill- 
ingness of women to make the bar- 
gain. They are holding themselves 
at a higher price even than “ bread- 
and-butter, with the jam of sentiment 
spread over the top.” 

Each nation has a different way of 
expressing its low estimate of women, 
and a different way of bringing a 
force to bear upon individual women 
to make them succumb to the doc- 


trine. In some countries a club is 
used, and in some the sentiment of 
society. 


Disguise it under what flowery or 
sentimental notions we may, women 
who give themselves for a living 
have made an infamous bargain, and 
when we teach our young daughters 
that such an exchange is commend- 
able, we teach them to degrade their 








by pruning and pinching plants. If 
you do not care to make use of the 
plants that can be grown from them 
in next summer's garden or in the 
window, some one will be glad to get 
them, therefore save the cuttings! 
Always have a vessel of sand ready for them 
clear sand, sharp and gritty. A soup-plate makes a good 
cutting dish. Insert the cuttings in the sand, which should 
be made firm about them. If they reach through the sand 
and touch the bottom of the plate, all the better. Keep the 
sund quite moist at all times. If you allow it to get dry 
your cuttings will be ruined. Keep the cutting-dish in 
a warm place while the cuttings are forming roots, but 
after they have rooted, remove them to a moderate tem- 
perature, as too much warmth results in a forced growth. 

The geranium is still our best winter- flowering A ser for 
general cultivation. It may be ‘‘ common,” but it is none 
the worse for that. It will flourish where many other 
plants will not, and its brilliant blossoms brighten up the 
window as effectively as those of the chrysanthemum. 
Plants from which flowers are desired next winter should 
be started now. I am aware that an impression prevails 


Let it be 


FRENCH FLANNEL BODICE AND DROP SKIRT. 


Cut Paper Bodice Pattern No. 158, and Skirt Pattern No. 154.—(See Page 222.] 


It is folly to allow a geranium to bloom at will all summer 
It will not 
do it, for it has exhausted itself by its summer's work, and 
Therefore grow some gera- 
niums each year expressly for winter use, and do not 
depend on sieans from the garden, as many do, for your 
I consider the single varieties preferable 
for use in the window garden, but there are a few double 
sorts, like 8. A. Nutt and Madame Thibaut, which bloom 
with great freedom, and are very showy and attractive. 
Mary Hill isa pure pink, in bloom from November till 
May, and La Favorite, snow-white, is a good companion 
The best single sorts for winter flowering are 
Athlete, scarlet; Granville, soft pink; Mary Hallock Foote, 
white and salmon; Marguerite de Layers, pure white; and 


and expect it to keep on doing so all winter. 


it must have a resting-spell. 


winter flowers. 


for it. 


Souvenir de Mirande, white, rose, and salmon. 
Esen E. RExForD. 


souls as well as their bodies 

The woman's relations with 
world should be direct. The world 
does ‘‘owe each human being a liv- 
ing,” and women as well as men 
should earn it by doing part of the 
world’s work. Out into the world let us go and sell the 
work of our hands or the product of our brains. That is 
to earn a living honorably. But marriage for a living 
is not honorable employment, or even honest employ- 
ment, and the clothing of false sentiment it wears makes 
it still more vicious. The poor slave of an Eastern 
harem had no liberty and no choice. The enlightened 
woman has both, and her condemnation is greater when 
she gives her adherence to such dogmas. 

This is so obvious that it would seem almost unneces- 
sary to repeat what is fairly a commonplace, but one has 
but to open one’s eyes to see how present the temptation 
is, and how often it is succumbed to. And entirely apart 
from the moral and ethical question involved, every wo- 
man may ask herself whether, even though possessing all 
that money can buy, she can make up her mind to do 
without that which no amount of money can buy for her. 


the 








LUE NUNS’ VEILING SPRING 
COSTUME. 


Tae costume from which this pattern is taken 
is one of the latest of Parisian designs. The original 
garment is made of pastel-blue veiling in combination 
with foulard of a creamy-yellow hue. The skirt repre- 
sents the new simulated over-dress design. The upper 
part has a centre seam both back and front, but may 
be made, if desired, with the back seam upon a fold of the 
goods and the opening in front. The back opening will 
usually be found preferable. Trimming of any preferred 
variety may garnish the front seam, In the present in- 
stance soutache braid ornaments are the medium selected. 
The upper skirt ends where the ordinary tunic would end, 
and here a circular ruffle is applied under the edge of the 
upper skirt. This skirt may be 
made over our model skirt No. 
139, or may be worn with drop 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


While general exercise is valuable, it is not alone suffi- 
cient to aid those who are too stout, particularly those 
annoyed by embonpoint, but specific motions are neces- 
sary. Here is a simple exercise which works wonders. 
It must be performed with the corsets and long skirts off. 
Assume a perfect upright position—that is, put the heels 
together, the arms by the side and the head high, and the 
spine curved to throw the chest out and the hips back, 

hen touch the floor in front of the feet with the finger- 
tips, without bending the knees. Rise to the standing 
position, and repeat fifteen times. If there is much fa- 
tigue, raise the arms over the head before descending, to 
soothe and stimulate the nerves of the back. This simple 
exercise has been known to reduce the weight twenty 
pounds in three months, the greatest effect being over the 
abdomen. 

At first there will be a difficulty in reaching the floor 
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anything fried, nor mayonnaise, nor creamy things,nor fari- 
naceous. Vegetables that grow below ground—plebeian 
vegetables, like potatoes and beets—must be left out of 
this spartan diet, and butter is forbidden. What is there 
left? Why, this: a cup of hot water an hour before meals, 
none with food ; fresh meats—except pork—and pulled 
bread, with some indulgence in. vegetables and fruit. 
This of course is severe, but it is only necessary for a 
short time, and surely will lower the weight. After a 
sufficient number of pounds have vanished into thin air, 
a more generous diet should be gradually adopted. 

If one considers appearances only, and the size is only 
an objection as a beauty-spoiler, very much can be done 
by dress and carriage to delude the observer. By curving 
the spine properly the figure assumes a position which 
makes stoutness an accessory to dignity. 

Here is a simple rule for finding the right standing 

position, based on the normal fig- 
ure; Stand against an open door, 





skirt No. 154, which appears with 
thisnumber. The bodice, mod- 
elled upon lining pattern of model 
waist No. 139, fits perfectly to the 
form. The lower part is covered 
with the foulard and forms a cui- 
rasse, above which are four folds 
of the same material. The bolero 
is slashed into square scallops in 
the front and outlined with sou- 
tache. The fastening of the bod- 
ice is at the left shoulder and left 
side seam under thearm. In mak- 
ing a bolero it should be borne in 
mind that these dainty little or- 
namental jackets are always left 
free from the under-arm waist 
seams, and are only joined to the 
waist at the shoulder. This is 
done in order that the bolero may 
be slightly stretched over the un 
der-bodice, and a better fit thereby 
may be secured. 

To make this garment in medi 
um size 7 yards of material 45 
inches wide will be required, and 
5 yards of taffeta 19 inches wide, 
or 4 yards of fonlard 27 inches 
wide, for the folds about the 
bodice. 


HE TOILET.—VI. 
OBESITY AND 
EMACIATION. 

UNFORTUNATELY for the happi 
ness of the stout and the thin, 
there are certain standards of pro 
portion established which fit nei 
ther the one nor the other, and 
they who scorn mediocrity in 
most things long for it in personal 
avoirdu pois 

Artists declare that fat is the 
enemy of beauty, and it certainly 
is if anything but the face is con 
sidered. It most assuredly has 
the power to destroy grace and 
that sprightliness which is always 
suggestive of youth and without 
which youth itself takes on -the 
mien of age. This alone is suffi- 
cient reason for those who are 
afflicted with excessive weight to 
iry to reduce it. But before trying 
any of the ways suggested by ex 
perience and by theory, great good 
sense should be used in determin 
ing whether or not reduction is 
desirable. In the first place, let 
very young girls remember that 
youthful figures change rapidly, 
and the roly-poly girl of fifteen 
will probably be only symmetri 
cally plump at eighteen or twenty, 
and this without effort. And let 
the woman who is passing her 
youth remember that nothing 
smooths the face like a rounding 
of the contour through the addi 
tion of weight Besides these 
things, we are all more keenly 
cognizant of our physical faults 
than are less interested observers, 
and are apt to overestimate them 

gut if too much flesh is really 
existent, and it not only offends 
the eye but affects the health and 
interferes with the business of life, 
then the afflicted one must go seri 








with the bust touching it, and 
with enough space between the 
door and the abdomen to pass the 
hand between, Then throw back 
the door, and you will find your 
self in the proper position, a Jit- 
tle constrained perhaps, but one 
which will show how to carry ex- 
cessive weight without baving 
curves in the wrong place. 

While one-third of the world is 
trying to get thin, another third 
is trying to get fat, and this latter 
class is less likely to gain its end 
than the former, for the cures are 
more difficult, depending not so 
much upon action as upon 
thought. Unhappiness and worry 
keep more people thin than mere 
physical causes, so the cure must 
come from within, and is not en- 
tirely dependent on externals. 

The nervously active tempera- 
ment wears out the body and gives 
the blood more work than it can 
do in repairing tissues. A thin 
woman who cherished a fat ideal 
asked of a very plump child how 
to get stout. ‘‘ Don’t make one 
unnecessary motion,” was the re- 
ply, and a very good one. No 
one can gain in weight who never 
stays still, who never relaxes, even 
in a carriage, but sits with strained 
tense muscles, perhaps playing a 
tune with fingers and toes, and 
even teeth, 

Rest, even the rest cure, if need 
be, is the best prescription for thin 
people. If emaciation is caused 
by disease, that is a matter for the 
physician, but such are not under 
consideration 

Diet includes, theoretically, all 
that is forbidden to the over-stout, 
but as a rule the digestion of thin 
persous is not strong enough for 
a generous indulgence in sweets 
and fats. Cream and cod-liver oil 
are good fatteners. 

Exercise, which is quite distinct 
from perpetual nervous motion, is 
stimulating to the digestion, and 
is a benefit. The appetite gained 
by a brisk walk or a lively canter 
or a few miles of wheeling is 
worth having, and its indulgence 
is apt to be followed by good as 
similation. 

Diet and exercise for the stout; 
diet, exercise, rest, and optimism 
for the thin—this is the summing 
up of the whole matter, and the 
success of the treatment lies with 
the individual. 


. 


REEPERS. 

New York is supposed 
to be ahead of all other 
cities in new ideas and in- 

ventions, and yet there is one very 
simple little invention, used in the 
smaller towns all over the State 
and also out West, that has never 
us yet made its public appearance 
in New York city. This invention 
is the litde piece of iron attached 
to the sole of the overshoe, direct 
lv under the instep, which effectu- 
ally prevents any slipping and 








ously to work, and she can in time 
accomplish her end, but no half 
hearted intermittent efforts will 
avail. The woman must be will 
ing to look upon herself as one 
with a physical disorder, and treat 
it with the rigidity with which she would regard laws 
for the cure of gout or any other serious complaint. We 
all know the woman who “ bants” for a week and then 
dips deeply into the candy-box—but she is not in earnest 

To begin, then, with treatment, it can be briefly summed 
in the two words exercise and diet, but many words 
would not suffice to tell all the details thereof. That any 
kind of exercise, so long as it be activity, will not serve, 
is demonstrated by the ponderous women one sees pound- 
ing along the highway, or those of mammoth construction 
seated on the wheel, both determinedly *‘ doing” their 
daily stint of miles. Apparently they diminish not, but 
come home with an increased appetite which has to be 
satisfied. The only comfort they can glean must be the 
negative one of feeling sure that if they are not reduced 
by such rigorous means, how very much they would have 
gained had they not used them. 


BLUE NUNS’ VEILING SPRING COSTUME. 
Cut Paper Pattern No. 155.—[See Page 222-] 


without bending the knees, but this can be overcome by 
persistent effort, which adds interest to what might seem 
monotonous and meaningless. Drop the arms, and by a 
series of up and down motions, like pumping, the tense 
muscles of back and thigh will relent, and the hands get 
nearer to the floor. At the end of a week the difficulty 
should be overcome and suppleness gained 

When it comes to diet for obesity, the rules are so much 
like those for dyspepsia and gout that invalidisin is sug 
gesied. Primarily the ban goes out against that wicked 
trio of sweets, fats, and starches. All are tabooed, and 
that means a diet so monotonously simple that many a one 
lapses into her former state of indulgence from weariness 
and impatience. 

There can be no candy, no enticing drinks from the 
soda-water fountain, no sugar in coffee or tea (although 
saccharine can be used), no desseris; nor can there be 


sliding on ice or snow, and at the 
same time does not interfere in the 
least with ordinary walking. It 
is a very small piece of iron, with 
a hinge allowing of the upper 
part to be turned under if so de 
sired, and the upper part finished 
n sharp points that catch in the ice and prevent the feet 
from sliding. ‘These small pieces of iron are fastened un- 
der the instep of the overshoe, and are not heavy enough 
to make the overshoe perceptibly heavier in consequence; 
while the hinge, which allows of its being turned over, is 
so arranged that when it is turned directly back it scarce 
ly takes up any room at all. The name of this little in 
vention is the ‘* Creeper,” and people in the northern and 
western part of New York State, as well as further out 
West, consider it a necessity from the time of the first 
sleet-storm until all danger of snow and ice is over. The 
creepers can be put on heavy boots, if so desired, and un- 
doubtedly many falls have been averted by the use of 
these simple little things. It has never been known 
whether the inventor realized a large sum for his inven- 
tion, but certainly it is one of the most ingenious things 
of the sort that has ever been put before the public. 











SPRING FROCKS FOR CHILDREN 


looped bow at the left side. The name ‘‘ handkerchief 
dress” is given because of the drapery which turns back 
from the yoke. If from a large handkerchief the centre 
were cut out, it would lend itself precisely to the shape of 
this drapery, a point of which will be seen on each shoul- 
der and at the centre of the front and back. This trim- 
ming is hem-stitched, and bordered with a deep ruffle of 
nainsook embroidery. Above each point is a small ribbon 
bow. The sleeves are shirred into a wristband finished 
with a ruffle,and there isa larger double puff over the 
upper arm. 




















pretty combination of this material with French 

machine embroidery. The yoke is of tucked nain 
sook, and is in effect a guimpe. The bodice is finished 
at the waist by rows of shirring and a band of embroid- 
ery. Very deep shoulder ruffles bave the cape part com 
posed of insertion and piqué stripes, the whole being 
bordered by a deep full flounce of embroidery, which 
forms a heavy jabot on each shoulder, The sleeves are 
slightly full, and gathered into a band of embroidery, and 
the skirt is finished with a five-inch hem. 


Tm SECOND DRESS, OF PIQUE, SHOWS A 


HE THIRD FROCK OF THE VIGOROUX 
7. group is of checked gingham—an ideal dress for 

general wear. The skirt is amply full, and the 
waist only slightly less so. A band of machine embroid 
ery forms the belt. The collar is like a double sailor, 
having turned-down corners, both back and front. It is 
finished by a full ruffle of embroidery, with flat band of 
embroidery to form a heading. The frock is sleeveless, 
and is worn over a long-sleeved guimpe of nainsook. The 
sleeves are slightly full, and are gathered into a wrist- 
band. The yoke is tucked vertically, and insertion di 
vides the tucks into groups 





DRESS OF SILEER NAINSOOK AND EMBROIDERY. 




























CHILD'S HANDKERCHIEF DRESS 


which lends itself to nothing but utility. Women 
who have lost the first freshness of their youth, 
whose complexions are slightly sallow, and whose 
cheeks have begun to show the finger of time in 
the pressure which deepens dimples into hollows, 
should regard linen with suspicion, and rather 


RESSES FOR LITTLE GIRLS FROM 
two to seven years old are showing but 
w points of departure from similar 
rments of last year Exes pt for the 


_ very youngest, long skirted «re sses choose sheer lawns and embroideries and the kind 

i.¢., those which depend from a guimpe—are softness of lace. The scarf with loose floating 
t used In all wash dresses the waist is well ends, the tie with a full knot, the lissome shining 
defined, and daintily, sometimes lavishly ribbon, may be chosen to great advantage by 
trimme As in women’s gowns, thin materials { : 


women of any age, always with a precautionary 
glance at the mirror, so that no good point be 
lessened or bad feature heightened through any 
inattention. 

She of the short neck an’ dumpy figure must 
limit herself to narrow bands and mere hints of 
ruching or ruffle; she who is tall and stately may 
use lace in fichu, collarette, or bow to the uttermost 
limits of her purse and her taste 


of all kinds are preferred, although piques are 
to have their part in contributing to little girls 
beauty rhree very simple but attractive 
gowns from Vigoroux’s consist of a handker 
chief dress. a pi yué and a checked gingham 
The first one is of very sheer nainsook. The 
skirt is comfortably full, and is finished by a 
deep hem-stitched hem and several tucks The 


yoke is formed of successive rows of tucks and Lace and ribbon are to play a larger part than 
insertion rhe lower p rt of the bodic e is ever before, and with the choice and bewildering 
very elaborately tucked The waistband is 


variety offered, there should be the wherewithal 


formed of open-work embroidery, through which to suit all demands of taste 


a ribbou is interlaced, which is tied in a long 


PIQUE DRESS WITH SHIRRED WAIST. 


er maker, A. E. Morrison, consist of a dress of sheer 

nainsook and an embroidered coat of white peau de 
soie, the latter for a small child of two or three years 
The first-named dress has an elaborate yoke of fine em 
broidery and horizontal tucks which terminate under dou 
ble ruffles of lacelike embroidery. The sleeves are elab 
orately tucked, and are finished at the wrist by a ruffle of 
embroidery. The lower part of the waist is divided by 
vertical stripes of embroidery, and the waistband is of 
the latter material. The skirt is vertically tucked, and 
divided into panels by wide insertion. The bottom of the 
skirt is finished with a deep flounce of embroidery. The 
cloak, of figured peau de soie, is full-skiried, and has a 
yoke, from which the fulness falls. The bottom of the 
skirt is ruffled with two deep flounces of lace to correspond 
with the shaped collar. The sleeves are full, and gathered 
into a small cuff edged with lace. The coat is lined 
throughout with white silk. The accompanying hood is 
of silk and embroidery, and has a back suggestive of the 
old mob-cap 


Te ELABORATE GARMENTS FROM ANOTH 


LOATING ENDS OF LACE AND 
RIBBON. 


DreEsstne the neck has everything to do with the 
effect, severe or luxurious, of a careful toilet. If a wo 
man’s neck be long and swanlike, she should avoid as her 
deadly foe the plain low-cut linen collar with ends turned 
down; and indeed she should look askance at linen, what 
EMBROIDEKED CLOAK, PEAU DE SOIE ever its style, since it is a stiff, uncompromising fabric, CHILD'S DRESS OF CHECKED GINGHAM. 
































HORIZONTALLY TUCKED SHIRT-WAIST 


HE SHIRT-WAISTS OF THE PRESENT SEA 
son are showing a tendency toward broad stripes 
and big plaids. Some of the most novel of wash 
fabrics and light silks have stripes one and a half 
inches wide, of black or some dark color, between 

hair-line stripes of varied colors. Other novelties consist 
in old-fashioned chintz patterns in dull reds, old-blues, and 
purples. In ginghams, zephyrs, and chambérys, striped 
designs are in highest favor. A blue and white zephyr 
waist has groups of three blue stripes upon white ground, 
so closely placed as to make the grouping almost indis 
tinct. There is a back and front yoke, with stripes run 
ning in oblique lines toward a centre seam. The body of 
the waist is bias and horizontally tucked in half-inch tucks 
to waist-line, where a slight fulness occurs at the front 
The sleeves are rather fuller than those seen on many 
waists, and the stripes here run horizontally. The cuffs 
are just large enough to admit of the hand passing 
through. In the high collar the stripes run vertically 


NOTHER STRIPED WAIST IS OF CHAM 
A béry, the light and narrow stripes being of pale 

green, and the broad double stripes of rose pink. 
This garment has a back yoke wherein the stripes are ar 
ranged to diagonally meet in a centre seam; otherwise, 
except for the collars and cuffs, the waist shows a hori 
zontal disposition of the stripes. 


FRENCH GINGHAM, WHICH RESEMBLES 
the comfortable front shoulder-seamed garment of 
last year, combines shades of soft brown, pink, 


FANCY SILK SHIRT-WAIST. 





green, and blue in its many stripes, and has yet an air of 
late novelty in the color and fabric, ‘The broad brown 
stripe which stamps the design has a satin finish which 
forms a handsome trimming in itself. It will be observed 
that all of the wash waists here represented are worn with 
collars of the same material as the garment. This is the 
special feature of the new waists, although the collars 
are detachable, and may be replaced by white ones at the 
will of the wearer. 


HE VARIETY IN SILK WAISTS IS EQUALLY 

as great as in the laundered garments, except that 

in the silk the shirt-waist character is more or less 
disguised under somewhat elaborate trimming. A very 
handsome fancy silk waist of this kind is of changeable 
green taffeta, which opens over a vest of white mousseline 
de soie. Upon the revers is a garniture of black and 
white lace, a loop of which confines the two revers in the 
centre of the front. The high collar is trimmed with 
many rows of cordlike tucks, and the sleeves have cir 
cular groups of tucks about the upper arm, and vertical 
lines of similar tucks extending from shoulder to wrist. 


N EMBROIDERED SILK WAIST IS TUCKED 
A at the shoulder seam, and again at the centre point 
of the front at the waist-line, where a slight pouch 
results. The front of the bodice is turned back and faced 
with plain silk, the under part of the revers being em- 
broidered in large design. This trimming is repeated on 
the high collar. The sleeves fit smoothly but not tightly 
tothe arm. They are trimmed about the upper arm with 
a series of tucks, and are finished at the wrist with silk 
pleatings. 
Thanks are due to Messrs. Arnold & Constable for de- 
signs and information concerning the new shirt-waists. 





STRIPED CHAMBERY, TUCKED FRONT. 


EVIVAL OF AN OLD CUSTOM. 
THERE are rumors of snuff in the air. That is 
not the whole truth, in fact, for the snuff itself is 
in the air. Most of us nowadays are familiar 
with the ways of snuff-takers only as they are imitated on 
the stage, and most of us would be quite content to let our 
acquaintance stop there. It is not safe to assert that we 
will do so, however. It is said that the new fashion is 
being introduced by women—by women, too, who are ac- 
customed to set fashions and to have them followed. If 
this is the case, the new century may find us tapping the 
lids of our snuff-boxes just as the choleric old gentlemen 
on the stage do, and brushing off stray particles with the 
same gestures they use. The snuff-box possibility is not 
uninviting. The average woman would willingly add a 
jewelled specimen to the chatelaine treasures, hanging, 
like scalps, at her belt. But when it comes to the stray 
particles which would settle on the front of one’s gown it 
is a different story, and one which may seal the fate of 
the snuff fad. Physicians say that the grip is responsible 
for the revival of this old custom. Various powders 
were given to allay the irritation of the nostrils, and this 
led to independent souff-taking. 


IBBONS. 


THERE is one temptation in the shape of dress 
this season that will be very hard to resist, and 
that is the ribbons exhibited. Not for a great 

many years have there been so many varieties to choose 
from, such exquisite coloring, and such dainty finish. In 
themselves they are most alluring, and as an addition to 
the summer gowns of lawn and cambric they are the most 
attractive thing that can possibly be imagined. There are, 
of course, all the different shades in taffeta, satin, and 
peau de soic, but besides these there are the flowered rib- 
bons with the plain ground and the flowers thrown on, as 





EMBROIDERED SILK WITH TUCKED SLEEVES. 


‘twere. The coloring of these is most unusual, but of 
course in themselves they sre not new, excepting for the 
combination of coloring. 

The newest ribbons are those that have a little edge 
that looks like a very narrow Tom Thumb fringe. A pale 
pink or blue ribbon about four inches in width has this 
little fringe in blue and white or pink and white, as the 
case may be. Another kind of ribbon has a soft lace edge 
in a scallop effect, apparently all woven in with the rib 
bon. One especially pretty pattern is a bright yellow 
ribbon with flowers of different shades of yellow, from 
the very light to the darkest. Just at the edge is a nar 
row band of dark brown, and beyond this is a yellow 
lace edge. Asatrimming there is nothing to be compared 
with these ribbons, while for collars and belts they are 
greatly in demand. They are expensive even in the nar 
row widths, but one would need little or no other trim 
ming on a wash gown. 

Less expensive, but still very pretty, are the peau de 
soie and satin ribbons of white with embroidered polka 
dots in bright colors. These are particularly smart for 
neck-wear, and are to be had in all the different shades 





FRENCH GINGHAM WAIST. 











OUTING COSTUMES 
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OMEN’S OUTING DRESSES OFFER A 
wide field for novelty of color and form at jes 
all times, and those of the incoming season 
are to be among the prettiest developments 
of this kind. Plainly made gowns will ob- 

tain most generally, but the combination of colors and 
fine fitting will present some features altogether new and 
smart. The late gowns fashioned by Haas Brothers rep- 
resent the entire gamut of styles in recreation costumes. 
One of the simplest of these is of bright blue cloth with 
double-breasted jacket, adjustable piqué collar, and under 
collar-band. The jacket is made with high darts, and is 
loose-fitting. The skirt, almost a circular, opens in front 
at the left side. The accompanying hat is of blue fancy 
straw with white taffeta loops and stiff quills. A very 
smart yachting costume is of blue cloth with introduced 
Vs of bright red cloth edged with soutache braid. There 
is a high V of red cloth in the centre of the back, and 
also on the lower sleeve outlined to correspond with the 
skirt The collar is faced with red and edged with mil- 
itary braid, and a succession of loops of braid fastened 
under gilt buttons droops across the red V in the centre 
of the front The yoke and collar are blue, with red 
bands at the top of the latter. The skirt of this costume 
is gored, and closes in the back 

Riding habits are not materially altered from the form 
used last year, although the novel vests of checked or 
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GREEN CLOTH AND CHECK GOLF COSTUME. 


PLAIN BLUE BOATING COSTUME. 


TATTERSALL BICYCLE COSTUME. 


brilliant cloth seem to make a conspicuous difference 
One of Haas’s late models may be seen in the illustration 
given here It is of dark green cloth, with cream and 
brown striped vest. The jacket closes some inches above 
the waist-line, but fits exquisitely The skirt of the 
jacket is about nine inches long in the back. A golf cos 
tume from the same house has a brilliant green jacket 
with brass buttons which is worn with a check skirt. 
The hat, also a Haas model, is a matted straw with quills 
on both sides, a‘ very dainty design from Paris, and one 
shown only by this firm. Brilliant cloths, especially in 
greens, are the latest development in outing costumes, 
and odd jackets which are made of green, with bright 
red cloth collars and vests, will be sure to be conspicuous 
upou the golf links within the coming weeks 

A very novel wheeling habit is made with Tattersall 
red skirt, upon which a band of checked green and red 
light-weight cloth is stitched. The jacket is of plain red 
cloth stitched with green There is a vest of creamy 
yellow duck with dull gold buttons. The revers of this 
vest are of checked cloth corresponding with the band 
upon the skirt, and are adjustable. The tie worn is of 
plain green satin, another distinct novelty of this season. 
The selection of a comfortable and pretty wheeling hat is 
as important in every respect, and almost as difficult, as 
the choosing of a costume, The Youman’s sombrero, a 
novelty just exhibited, is perhaps the best model for this 
purpose of any thus far exhibited. It retains somewhat 
the ontlines of the army hat. The crown is draped with 
striped Liberty silk, with a large bow at the left side of 
RED AND BLUE YACHTING COSTUME. the front, through which a broad quill is fastened. 





DARK GREEN CLOTH HABIT. 




















HE WRAPS OFFERED AS NOVELTIES THIS 

spring are all more or less picturesque. The 

long curving lines which distinguish many of 

the double-skirted gowns obtain in wraps and 

coats. Light-weight cloths and heavy satins are 
the materials most commonly made up into these gar- 
ments, and, except in the severer English models, a 
great deal of ornament is permissible. Flat rather than 
fluffy garniture is the style preferred by the leading 
houses, but there is the greatest of elaboration of de- 
tail in such trimming. A black satin coat of half-length 
illustrates this. The garment is of London design. It 
is long-waisted, and tight fitting in the back and at the 
sides; but the centre front seam or opening is left straight, 
so that a slight looseness results. The skirt is like a flat 
scant flounce, adjusted upon the body of the garment just 
at the hip-line, the seam descending in a sharr point back 
and front. The coat is lined throughout with white satin, 
and large revers which are turned back from the centre 
line of the front are faced with the same. These are also 
striped with stitched bands of black satin (narrow) ribbon, 
anc the edges have a wide border of rococolace. A nar- 
row ieading of this lace also borders the line of the front 
opening and the seam over the hip, at which the flounce 
isapplied. The high standing collar is lined with white 
satin, and a large lace and mousseline cravat finishes the 
neck. The sleeves are tight-fitting about the upper arm, 
but sweep into the old-fashioned flowing sleeve form at 
the wrist. Revers, the points of which extend five inches 
up the sleeve at the inner seam, are trimmed to correspond 
with those upon the bodice—7.e., with flat stitched bands 
of satin ribbon and rococo lace. 





BLACK SATIN VISITING COAT. 


New cloth capes run the entire gamut from plainness 
of trimming to extremes of richness, and are generally of 
the lightest weight cloth, with thin silk lining, or no lin 
ing whatever if the cloth be at all heavy. Grays, light 
beige, and cream-colored cloths are the favorites. - 

A braided cape, also a London model, is of satin-fin- 
ished cloth. It dips quite low in the back, but curves 
up in the front to several inches above the waist-line. 
The under cape is of heavy silk, upon which the cloth 
is placed to a depth of twelve inches. The upper cape 
and collar are in one piece, fitted to the shoulders and 
neck. The trimming consists in long lines of applied 
satin, which are graded in length, so that a series of ring- 
like forms follow the curving lines of the cape. These 
bands are, in turn, ornamented by a line of silk trimming 
with a pronounced feather-edge. The front of the cape 
is finished with a jabot of Medici lace and four Louis XV. 
bows of satin. Fancy bows, especially of this variety, 
play a large part in the decoration of many of the foreign 
models, upon which they appear made of ribbon, gauze, 
velvet,and spangled tulles or laces. They are made of 
bias folds, wound about in such a way as to cause the fin- 
ished bow to resemble the full petals of a flower. 

The two Paris models, which are also illustrated upon 
this page, show a sympathy with the London designs, but 
show also the touch of French fancy in the wealth of lace 
employed in the trimming. The first, a short afternoon 
cape of light tan or brown peau de soie, starts from a 
sharp point nine inches below the waist-line at the back, 
and rises in a sudden curve to the neck in front. The 
satin cape is very short, but its length is greatl 
added to by the long lace flounce with which it is finished. 
The heading of this flounce is quite elaborate, there being 
first a deep puff (formed of the lace), and above this an 
appliqué lace band, The latter trimming is employed 





SHORT 


AFTERNOON CAPE. 


again to simulate a yoke and to decorate the outside of 
the flaring collar. The inside of the collar is of stitched 
cream satin supplemented by lace, gathered flat upon the 
satin. A stiffened bow of the silk covered with white 
lace finishes the front of the cape 

One of the richest models of the spring display is of 
silver-gray panne velvet in combination with white point 
d’'Alencon. The garment is designed for carriage use or 


























LACE 


AND PANNE VELVET CARRIAGE WRAP. 


elaborate reception occasions. The body of the wrap is 
like an elongated bolero. It is made in three pieces, and 
is shaped only at the under-arm and shoulder seams. Sil 
ver-gray silk extends below the velvet, to serve as foun 
dation for the lower ruffle. Both ruffles are full, and each 
is edged with a close double puffing of Liberty silk. The 
outlines of the wraps are defined by a band of perforated 
silver gray satin-faced cloth laid over the velvet. The ef- 
fect of this trimming is that of exceeding originality and 
elegance. The collar and lower edges of sleeves are 
trimmed with « similar band. The sleeves are wide and 
short, reaching just below the elbow. These have flat 
epaulettes of perforated cloth, and are finished with deep 
lace flounces edged with smal] double puffings to corre- 
spond with the flounces upon the body of the wrap. 
The collar is trimmed with shirred Liberty silk, edged 
with a puffing of the same, and a bow of peau de soie of 
the same color as the panne velvet finishes the neck at 
the front. 


ORSETS. 


Wiru the style of dress that is to be fashion 
able this spring it is most imperative that the 
greatest care be taken in choosing the corsets to 

be worn. The princesse and polonaise gowns fit so closely 
around the hips that any defect in the corset over the 
hips is certain to show, particularly as it is not possible 
to wear many petticoats with these gowns. 

Fortunately there are a great many different styles of 
corsets to choose from, and it is evident that provision 








BRAIDED 


LIGHT-WEIGHT CLOTH CAPE. 


has Leen made for every kind of figure; but the trouble 
is, with people who buy as well as sell the corsets, that 
they do not take enough trouble in choosing the shape 
suited to each particular figure. It is necessary now to 
have a longer corset than Was worn last year, but it must 
not be so long in front that when the wearer of it sits 
down the steels will push up and give too high a look to 
the bust. It must be long enough over the hips to go 
below the hip-line, and must not be too tight just above 
the waist. The best shaped corsets are still made with 
the low bust and with plenty of room above the waist, 
They must fit tight below the waist, and yet at the same 
time be large enough not to compress the figure too sud 
denly. They never should be put on tightly laced. When 
a corset is put on the first thing in the morning, the lacing 
should be pulled out to the fullest extent. After wearing 
a short time, the laces can be tightened, and still later cau 
be tightened much more before the street gown is put on. 
For this reason a loose gown or jacket in the morning is 
a much better style of garment than a tight waist 

There are, of course, a great many corsets 
made of the most beautiful material and 
corresponding expense; but, as a rule, it is 
well to buy corsets oftener, and have them 
made simply of coutille and finished with 
some pretty lace and ribbon. One thing 
about the new corsets is a necessity, how- 
ever, and that is the elastics to keep up the 
stockings. These elastics are fastened on 
the front part of the corset, are made of 
elastic at least an inch wide, and they cer- 
tainly not only keep the stockings up well, 
but also hold the corset in place. At first 
thev are rather tiresome to wear, but very 
soon they become quite comfortable. 
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CHAPTER XVIII 
THE TAKING OF THE BUIK 
OME YOUR WAYS IN, SIR,” SAID THE 
quiet, steady voice of the ruling elder as, 
sitting waiting for the completion of the fam 
ily circle, he observed a visitor standing at his 


door 
[ have business with you, Mr. Agmour,” said the 
sheriff's officer, gravely, in his most professional tone sai 
have here 1 papel 
It is the hour of worship,” returned the elder let 


business wait 
I have here a paper 
Let it wait, sir said the elder, with firmness I 
bid you to sitdown 
And the man sat down with an ill enough grace, for he 
was smarting from the treatment he had received from 
Betty Landsborough 
Are we all here?” said Matthew Armour, looking rev 
erently about 
His wife nodded her head—a little placid bow which 
rustled the crisp white linen of her mutch 
Then let us worship God in the 124th Psalm at the 
fifth verse And the elder read the psalm of the night 
Then rang out like a battle chant the noble rugged 
numbers of Old Hundred and Twenty-Fourth, throbbing 
over the moorlands as in days of the covenant. With 
such fervors quickening their pulses and steadying their 
souls, Matthew Armour’s forefathers had stood in line at 
Drumelog, or made ready to ride into the smother of that 
last churge at Ayrsmoss. And none can ever understand 
Scotland from whom these things are hidden 


The iving streame, 
With their proud swelling waves, 
Hlad then our souls 


O'erwhelmed in the deep 
But blessed be God, 

Who doth us safely keep, 
And hath not given 

Us for a living prey 
Unte their teeth 


And bloody cruelty 


The lines were rude, almost like the improvised song of 
some Celtic bard triumphing stormily over a battle-field 
of slain enemies 
Then succeeded a gentler strain, in which the voice of 
Betty Landsborough thrilled like a mavis singing in the 
copses 
Even as a bird 
Out of the fowler’s snare 
Escapes away, 
So ie our sou! set free 
Broke are our nets, 
Aud thas escaped we. 
Therefore our help 
Is in the Lord's Great Name 
Who heaven and earth 
By His great power did frame. 


In the after silence followed the reading of the word, 
the story of Gideon's night surprise and victory, and the 
simple and dignified prayer ending with these words 

And keep Thou the stranger within Thy gates 
Console aud succor him, bringing good to Thy cause and 
Thy servants from his presence and errand. And to Thee 
be all the glory Amen 

The family rose, and the sheriff's officer with them 
He did not seem to be in any such hurry to deliver his 
missive. He sat down on a chair in a frame of mind pal 
pably ill at ease. 

Aud now Maister Gilroy,” said the goodman of Dor 
nal ye shall hae some suppet before we consider your 
message. Margaret, will you set the table? 

For the elder held to the old Scottish saying that there 
can be no suitable discourse between a full man and a 
fasting 

When the sheriff's officer had finished his repast, Mat 
thew Armour smiled upon him and said: ‘** And now, sir, 
you will bide with us this night. The room and bed are 
ready, the night is dark, and you have far to go before 
you reach your home.’ 

At this Willie Gilroy, who had done so many messages 
of pain and brought trouble into so many houses, found 
himself embarrassed for the first time in his life 

You had better see this first,” he said, and handing 
him the folded paper, he leaned back in his chair, intent 
ly watching the face of the elder 

The goodman of Dornal took the long blue paper slip, 
and straightening it out upon the rough calf-skin of the 
Bible, he carefully wiped his spectacles and set them on 
his nose with the natural diguity which marked all his 
actions 

Then drawing the candles nearer, he began to peruse 
the contents. The writing set forth with much circum 
locution that upon the 24th day of November, being 
Martinmas term day, Matthew Armour was called upon 
to quit the farm of Black Dornal, and to remove there- 
from all bis stock, implements, furniture, bestial, and every 
thing belonging or appertaining to him from the lands, 
outhouses, dwelling-houses, and all other places upon the 
snid lands. This he was to do at the instance of Walter 
Mac Walter, of Kirkoswald, proprietor of the land afore 
said and of steading and offices of Black Dornal 

Having read it through twice very calmly, Matthew 
Armour folded the paper and placed it between the 
pages of the Bible from which he had been reading 

* This will wait consideration till morning,” he said, 
aloud And with equal composure he engaged his 
guest in talk about the weather and the prospects of the 
crops 

Presently the goodwife came in with a candle in her 
hand. ‘The room is ready,” she said, smiling upon the 
sheriff's officer with hospitable good-will 

* Begun in Hagrex’s Bazar No. 1, Vol. XXXII 


Willie Gilroy felt more crushed and miserable than he 
had done when Margaret, his wife, died. Yet he told 
himself that he had done vo more than his duty. Which 
was true enough; but conscience, when it awakes, is an 
engine wholly irrational, and does not care even for the 
best excuses. 

** What was the man’s business?” asked the goodwife 
of her husband, when the door had closed upon their 
guest 

‘Nothing that need vex us,” answered her husband, 
calmly, *‘so being that we take it to a throne of grace. 
We will take our sleep first. In the morning we will 
consider it together.” 

And being accustomed all her life to depend upon her 
husband's judgment, Margaret Armour laid her head 
down upon the pillow and slept. But the elder lay with 
unshut eye, praying to his God, till the gray light came 
creeping round the edges of the window-blind and the 
early bird cried in the rustling beech trees 

‘Then he rose and went out. The sun was rising and 
making of the east a broad and even glory. A vane upon 
the new house of Kirkoswald, all that could be seen of it 
from the farm-steading of Dornal, glittered coppery in 
the red light 

As we forgive them that have trespassed against us!” 
said the ruling elder And went like a man with his 
mind at ease to do the morning duties of the farm 


CHAPTER XIX 
rHE KOUP OF THE AKMOUKS 


ITTERLY the wind pipe d across the moorlands It 
BR rushed upon the onstead of the Black Dornal, sing 

ing one level note, like an express whistling as it 
rushes into a tunnel. It was the Tuesday before the 
Martinmas term, and the day of the Armour’s roup 

From far and near the people had gathered to give 
Matthew Armour a good send-off. As the harvest had 
been an excellent one, their pockets were well lined with 
siller and their hearts with pity, for by this time all the 
world knew that it was his son-in-law who was putting 
the elder out of his ancient holding 

His three sons— Rob, Allen, and Archibald — busied 
themselves with bringing forward the horses and cattle 
into the yard where Muckle Jock Bennet, the auctioneer 
from Cairn Edward, had been playing his oldest and most 
successful jokes for three long hours, and getting the best 
prices for everything from the good and kindly folk of 
the united parishes of Dullarg and Whinnyliggate. 

There were others present at the auction besides the 
country folk—Souter (of Snellgrove & Souter), the agents 
for the present proprietor, being the most prominent. He 
was a little bow-shouldered man with a reputation for 
great sharpness. He went hither and thither, pushing 
through the press about the ‘‘ nowt-beasts” and peering 
under the elbows of some gigantic farmer as if mentally 
estimating how worthless a lot they were 

Also standing shyly on the outskirts of the crowd, with 
a certain calm reserve of dignity, Henry Marchbanks, the 
Cairn Edward banker, was often pointed out as the best 
mau in the country-side, ministers not excepted 

Mr. Osborne of the Kirk on the Hill, by general consent 
the best minister, nodded his head approvingly when he 
heard the verdict of the popular mouth 

Mr. Marchbanks was a fellow-elder of Matthew Ar 
mour’s, though a man of not quite half his age. He had 
few comings and goings save with the few like-minded and 
like-hearted intimates whom he had drawn about him 
But there was no such man of good and approved counsel 
in twenty parishes. The row of red leather *‘ Oliver & 

Soyd, Edinburgh,” almanacs in his little consulting-room 
at the bank had listened to more secrets than any score of 
lawyers’ desks in the south country. Wherever there was 
a widow in trouble, a goodman in the toils, an orphan 
left alone, there was Henry Marchbanks, his tall slender 
figure and calm face lifting him above common men. And 
if you stood watching him in any gathering of folk in a 
neighboring parish, you would see grim faces soften as 
they came near him. Strong hands were silently stretch 
ed out to shake his with the grip which means that the 
tongue may say little but the heart has not forgotten. The 
salt water would stand in some woman's eyes as she mind 
ed her of the hour of her calamity, and thought of what 
had been done for her in that day. 

Yet no one dared to thank Henry Marchbanks in pub 
lic, hardly even in private. But the general heart ap 
proved him as the man who stood most out of reach of 
selfish ends, as the friend whose motives were above sus 
picion, the helper to whom those in trouble went straight 
as a dove to its window 

Yet Henry Marchbanks was not a rich man, and could 
give little money away in comparison with others of far 
inferior popularity. For ‘‘ banker” in Scotland means 
bank agent, and Mr. Marchbanks’s income had never in all 
his life equalled that of a tradesman in a good way of 
business in the town. Yet when in the fulness of time 
the first school board came to Cairn Edward, and the 
people considered the probabilities, they never speculated 
about who would be head of the poll. They only dis 
cussed the second place, for—‘* Of coorse Maister March 
banks will be at the head o’ the poll. Noa craitur that 
can scart wi’ a callevine but will gie him a vote.” Which 
thing in due time befell. And Henry Marchbanks became 
for a season the chairman of the board, and piloted that 
crank and unseaworthy bark with rare judgment through 
perils of waters ecclesiastical and political. Then after 
three somewhat barren and thankless years he retired, 
and never again could be induced to assume public du- 
ties. For, as he said when pressed, after all, these things 
were not his sphere. 

Such was the man who now stood by Matthew Armour 
in the day of trouble 

The sale proceeded to its end. The cows one by one 
went under the hammer. The horses were brought in 


and led out; Rob Armour's lip quivered strangely at the 
thought that never again would he lead Bess and Jean to 
the plough in the morning when the birds were twitter- 
ing their brief little winter song of thanksgiving for open 
weather, and the sea-gulls were oe ae aloft, and never 
ride them home with the outstretched necks of weariness, 
their chain-gear clanking in the evening stillness as they 
turned their feet gladly towards stable and supper. 

Betty Landsborough wept without disguise in the 
empty byre in the intervals of serving refreshments, and 
paid no heed to the compliments of her many admirers. 
The stalls, void and cold, where Fleckie and Bell would 
stand no more were too much for her. 

**What for are ye a’ forgrutten?” said handsome Eckie 
Fergusson, of Langbarns. ‘* Ye'll sune get anither place 
Faith, lass, 1 wad gie ye one mysel that ye wadua be easy 
piiten oot o'!” 

But Betty passed on her way without so much as a 
saucy look, and that meant much from a maid so ready 
of retort and so willing to exercise both her charms and 
her repartee as Miss Elizabeth Landsborough. 

In the milk-house to the north Margaret Armour was 
sitting by herself on the stone shelf, looking bare without 
its shining white wood basins and cool blue delf. She 
rocked herself to and fro 

‘*Ochanee! ochanee!” she said, softly, to herself, using 
the old half-Erse keening cry of Galloway, which most 
have now forgotten, but which still comes uppermost on 
the lips of the old when they mourn to themselves and 
think that none is near—*‘ ochanee! that I should leave 
the bonny bit! Here I cam’ a bride forty years since. 
Forty years last May, on the face o’ the craigs, Matthew 
lifted me doon frae the beast’s back, and I grat on his 
shooder because 1 was sae young to hae care o’ a hale farm 
toon, and I thocht he wad be disappointed in me. And 
there by the saugh-tree was wee Lilias’s garden, and she 
was that fond o’ her bit flooers. I mind she had a bank 
o’ daisies an’ muckle gowans an’ none-so-pretty. Aye, an’ 
when I gaed to the kirk she wad bring me a bit sidder 
wood for my kerchief frae that bush there that she hersel 
planted. She caa’ed it ‘ mither’s snuff.’ Aye, but she was 
a lichtsome bit thing as she flichtered like a butterfive 
amang the flooers. Bless the Lord I never foresaw this 
day, nor a’ the sorrow that was to licht on her young 
life!” 

She had not heard the step behind her as she sat on the 
cold stone seat, drowned in her sorrow and her misery. 
But a hand was laid on her shoulder, the hand of the 
ruling elder. 

**Come your ways ben, Marget,” he said. ‘‘ We will 
go in and shut the door. There is that to be done that 
only you can help me with this day—a sacrifice that shall 
clear our hearts and let us hae the richt to look every man 
in the face, owing no man anything. Yet I will not do 
it without your approval. We haena faced the worl’ sae 
lang thegither you an’ me, Marget Armour, to be divided 
now when the lift is dark—and the thunder is among the 
hills.” . 

‘*Mathy, Mathy,” said his wife, catching at the old 
man’s hand and holding it in hers, “ what for does the Lord 
use us this way? It is juist as if we hadna tried to serve 
Him. Yet for forty year we hae striven, and never for 
gotten to call morning and evening on His name. And 
after a’ He has forgotten us, Is it richt o’ Him, Mathy— 
d’ye think it is richt o’ the Almighty?” 

The face of the ruling elder was filled with greatness 
at that moment. Yet it was tender also. He felt the 
tears of the wife of his youth fall upon his hand as they 
ran down her withered face. 

There was a dangerous break in his own voice as he 
tried to answer her. 

**Marget, Marget, my ain lassie,” he said, even as he 
used to do when he came to her father’s house courting 
Margaret MacBryde half a century before, and she con 
voyed him in the gloaming as far as the horse-watering 
place, “ ye mauna speak that gate. Do we serve the Lord 
of Hosts for what we can get? Shall we keep count and 
reckoning wi’ Him? Nay, Marget, dinna fret on God 
Have we had fifty years o’ the wonders o’ His providence, 
and now shall we rebel when for a time we underlie His 
chastening hand?” 

**T never thocht to leeve this bonny bit—to forsake the 
first nest, where ye brocht me a bride, Mathy. We hae 
been sae happy, and ye hae been kind to me—aye, kinder 
noo when I am old and gray-headed than ye were when I 
was a lassie and ye thocht me bonny.” 

The elder’s hand patted his wife’s cheek. 

** Hush thee then, lassie,” he said. “‘ I have never thocht 
ye bonnier than this darksome day, and His hand is heavy. 
But we will bide its liftin and win through. Think wife, 
He micht hae ta’en the yin or the ither o’ us, even as He did 
our three bonny bairns, and left the other to battle through 
by their lane self. But the Lord has tempered His judg- 
ments. Mercy is His attribute—and justice only His law. 
And ye winna mourn ower-sair as if we mistrusted Him! 
He wadna like that.” 

“IL ken, I ken,” she said, bending her brow til! it rested 
against his hand, ‘I do wrang to fret ye this day. But 
I canna help it—I canna help it. Ye maun juist bear wi’ 
the heart o’ a woman. It’s no reasonable or richt, 1 ken, 
to mourn like this. And yet—” 

**Come your ways, Marget,” said her husband, gently 
raising her—*‘ come your ways ben, and we will gang into 
the closet and shut to the door. This trial shall not 
break our faith. I hae thoct ower muckle o’ this world, 
and maybe the Accuser of the Brethren came also to pre 
sent himself before the Lord, and said of me, ‘Doth Mat 
thew Armour serve God for naught?” 

‘* For twenty-three pound, going—this valuable coo!” It 
was the voice of Muckle Jock Bennet, in loud announce 
ment, which came to them from the outer yard. ‘‘ Have 
yea’ duneat twenty-three? Thank ye, Aireland! Twenty- 
four is bid. No advance on twenty-fower. At twenty- 
four this excellent Ayrshire coo, in full milk, going— 
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going—gone! She's yours, Aireland, and I wish ye joy 
o’ her.” 

The milk-house door burst open,and Kit Kennedy came 
flying in. 

“ They are selling the kye, granny—come quick !—and 
they say there never were sic prices as they are gettin!” 

To Kit the roup was a day of high excitement. He 
had no sentiment about leaving the Dornal, save that he 
would see new things, and in his secret heart he hoped 
that perhaps his grandmother and grandfather might flit 
somewhere where he would not have to go to school. He 
did not mind the lessons, but he hated sitting still so long. 
So Kit, alone of all the family, actually enjoyed the sale. 
He drove forward the calves with hearty good-will. He 
helped at the buchts with the sheep. He rode upon the 
iron roller as it was taken away. Pennies, even shillings, 
were showered upon him till he had quite a hoard in his 
pocket 

Suddenly he noticed the gravity on his grandfather's 
face, the traces of recent tears on that of his grandmother 
He stared amazed, vaguely comprehending that there 
might be another stand-point than his own from which to 
view this excitement and commotion. 

‘“*Ye are vexed, grandfaither,” he said, anxiously ; 
‘‘what is't? Is it siller? Dinna greet, granny! I'll gie 
yea’mine! I hae lots and lots!” 

He pulled out a double handful of mingled silver and 
copper. 

** Hae,” he cried, eagerly; “tak that! I dinna want it. 
I hae mair in the bank. And ye can hae my bools and 
my green missionary box and my wee cairt wi’ the blue 
wheels. I'll gie ye them a’; but dinna greet, grand- 
mither! Grown folk should na greet!” 

The old man patted the boy on the head and smiled 
down at his wife 

**T telled ye the Lord had been guid to us,” he said. 
“‘This laddie will make it up to us. Mind that we are 
suffering for his cause. You and me, Marget, may not 
live to see it, but in the time to come this boy will make 
glial many hearts. Show, therefore, a comfortable face 
before the friends who have come in the day of our ca- 
Jamity, and let us give thanks for our mercies!” 

And with this the ruling eldér and his wife went out of 
the little milk-house, both of them together, and passing 
through the crowd of buyers and sympathizers, they went 
to their own chamber. But when Matthew Armour knelt 
down there was nothing but thanksgiving in all his 
prayer. For, as he said afterwards: *‘ Shall we not trust 
the Lord to do that which is best without directing Him? 
Have we had good from His hand, and shall we not have 
evil?” 

With well-assured hearts, the pair made them ready for 
that which yet remained to be done 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


LITERARY CLUB IN 1780. 


Wueruer literary clubs were common things 
during our Revolutionary war there are small 
means Of knowing. The mere fact that but few 

traces exist does not prove that there may not have been 
at least one in every township, both then and for many 
years before, though the supposition would be against 
such a conclusion. So great lias been the loss of old pa 
pers from fires, removals, and even wanton destruction on 
the part of heirs who should have known better, that the 
wonder is rather that we know anything of the private 
and soci:t life of the Colonial and Revolutionary periods 
than that we know so little 

In Sharon, Connecticut, is an old stone mansion which 
has sheltered six generations of one family. Packed 
away in chests, barrels, and baskets in its wide garrets 
are many thousands of gradually accumulated letters and 
papers. Filling a portmanteau, and perhaps left just as 
they were hastily stuffed into it by a young Yale College 
graduate in 1784, when he was quitting the college dormi 
tory for the last time, was found a motley collection of 
letters, essays, translations, notes of lectures, and accounts 
of expenditures. Most interesting of all, for our present 
purpose, are two diaries and three odd copies of a manu 
script publication, edited by the young collegian’s sister, 
Juliana Smith 

The Clio, a Literary Miscellany, was legibly written in 
the script of different hands. The ink is still of an ex 
cellent black. The large coarse-textured sheets of fools 
cap are ruled down the centre of each page to form two 
columns, and the several sheets are tied together by cords 
of braided homespun unbleached linen thread. The three 
numbers are respectively dated ‘‘ December 10th, 1780,” 
*‘ January 30th, 1781,” and ‘‘October, 1781.” They contain 
odes, essays, proverbs, puzzles, sketches, and jokes, most 
of the last being of a local coloring that has not stood 
the test of age. The contents, particularly the sketches, 
would compare very favorably with the larger part of the 
printed literary matter of the periodicals of the day. It 
is especially notable, considering the interest in polemics 
which characterized the period, that we find no reference 
to theological opinions, 

Perhaps the disappearance of so many copies of Th 
Clio is due to the then precarious means of transporta 
tion; but, in view of the scarcity of printed periodicals, it 
is more likely that when the little papers were received 
by ‘‘ brother Jack” they were passed from hand to hand 
until they were worn out or lost. The three surviving 
numbers — one, four, and niveteen —had been carefully 
mended to prevent them from falling to pieces. From 
the ** Exordium” on the first page of ‘‘ No. One,” it ap 
pears that *‘The Sharon Literary Club was founded in 
January, 1779, the Rev. Cotton M. Smith being Chairman 
and Mr. John C. Smith (* brother Jack ') being Secretary.” 
The design of the club was “to promote a taste for the 
study of Belles Lettres and of Logick, and to gain some 
skill in the useful Freeman’s Art of Debate.” The stated 
meetings of the club were to be held on every Monday 
evening through the year, save from May 1 to October 
1, during which months it may be supposed that time for 
such pursuits could not be well spared from the pressing 
duties of agriculture 

From the first the Sharon Literary Club seems to have 
found favor in the little township of its birth, and had 
continued its regular meetings from January, 1779, to May, 
1780, with so much advantage that by the time for their 
resumption, the first Monday in the following October, it 
wus ‘‘determined to establish The Clio, so that the tal 
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ents of the Club’s members might be cultivated in writing 
as well as in speech,” To its columns each club member 
was ‘expected to make at least one contribution in every 
second or third number.” Judge Canfield, Mr. Ambrose 
Spencer, and Miss Juliana Smith were named as those 
**to whom all essays intended for insertion in these col- 
umns should be submitted for due consideration,” but by 
the time that the next surviving paper was issued 
Juliana’s name appears alone, although the two others 
continued to contribute. Mr. Spencer, at this time a lad 
of about fifteen years, afterwards married a daughter of 
Judge Canfield, and became a justice of the Supreme Court 
of the State of*New York. 

Each issue of the ‘* Miscellany ” was read aloud at the 
meeting of the club next after the paper’s date, and, as 
**there was much lively comment on each article,” it is 
probable that the contents of The Clio formed the chief 
topic of the evening after the stated reading of selected 
portions from certain books. 

The alternate meetings of the club were mainly debat- 
ing societies, in which old and young men took part as 
debaters, and old and young women as listeners, while, in 
accordance with a resolution unanimously passed at one of 
the club's earliest meetings, “all of the women, and such 
of the men as were not engaged in speaking or reading,” 
were “expected to knit stockings, or do some other work 
to help our brave and suffering soldiers in their desperate 
struggle to gain the Liberty of our Native Land.” 

In spite of her silent tongue and busy fingers, at least 
one of the young women who were privileged to listen to 
the wisdom of the superior sex availed herself of her op- 
portunities to extract abundant amusement from the read- 
ings and discussions, which she reported for the benefit 
of her brother and his classmates, always good-naturedly, 
but sometimes keenly criticising, and in a few instances 
even caricaturing the speakers with an untrained but 
clever pencil. 

The club's meetings were ‘‘always punctually opened 
at half past seven o'clock in the evening with a short 
prayer for the Divine blessing,” and they seem to have 
been, with equal punctuality, closed at nine. After this, 
refreshments were served. If the meetings took place in 
almost any other house than the parsonage, the refresh- 
ments were preceded by an hour of dancing. ‘The 
sprightly Juliana several times expresses her regret that, 
as the parson’s daughter, she was always obliged to leave 
before the dancing began—“ tho’, as you know,” she once 
nalvely adds, ‘‘ Papa does not think dancing to be wrong 
in itself, but only that it may be a cause of offending to 
some, 

Both from the pages of The Clio itself and from those 
of Juliana’s diary—which, with comparatively few breaks, 
was continued all through her ‘‘ brother Jack’s” four 
years in Yale—there is abundant evidence that the literary 
instinct in that quiet village, then so very remote from 
all the centres of activity, was by no means confined to 
the family in the parsonage, though its manifestations 
were led from there. 

Juliana evidently possessed a good degree of literary 
and editorial instinct. From the lips of her aged grand 
mother and from her mother—herself too busy to spend 
much time in writing—the young lady obtained many 
narratives of early days in the colonies. To several of 
these she incidentally refers, and some of them she wrote 
at considerable length in her diary for Jack’s benefit 
From these narratives she sometimes made such extracts 
as she deemed suitable for The Clio, though not as often 
as she would have liked, because, as she writes to Jack, 
“Judge Canfield seems to think that such things foster 
pride and vanity, albeit, Nota Bene, 1 think I do observe 
now and then a morsel of those sinful emotions in him- 
self. Dost remember him, dear Jack?” 

From her brother and his classmates Juliana was in- 
defatigable in begging contributions, whether in prose 
or in verse, declaring that she ‘‘cared less for moral 
reflections than for new thoughts,” and that, ‘‘most of 
all,” She desired *“‘ news and narratives of things that one 
has not already heard or read a thousand times. Of 
course,” she adds, ‘‘odes and sonnets would be very fine 
iF they were poetical, but, Oh, my dear Jack, I fear me 
there is very little promise that any of your Friends will 
prove to be Shakespeares or Miltons.” 

It must be confessed that most of the surviving con- 
tributions of the young collegians are decidedly sopho- 
moric in tone, and we cannot blame the editress, who does 
not hesitate to inform Jack, by way of consolation after 
some sharp criticisms, that she ‘‘ hopes, nay, believes, that 
he will be wiser by-and-bye”; and, after reading a certain 
halting ‘‘Ode™ by A. H., we are ready to confirm the edi- 
torial opinion that ‘* your chum” (Abiel Holmes, after- 
wards author of the laborious Annals of American His- 
tory, but better known as the father of Oliver Wendell 
Ifolmes) ‘‘is no doubt, as you say, a man of Parts, but the 
Pegasus he rides is a sorry steed that has lost his wings 
and is badly shod.” Of James Kent, afterwards the jusily 
celebrated Chancellor Kent of the State of New York, she 
says: “ Mr. Kent does well, always well. He has thoughts, 
and does not hide them under a rubbish heap of words as 
H——s and 8. B. do. ... I wish that your friend Daggett” 
(David Daggett, afterwards United States Senator from 
Connecticut for several terms, and a judge of high stand- 
ing) ‘‘ would be so obliging as to be a more frequent con- 
tributor; he writes wittily and without affectation.” 

One contribution in a surviving number of The Clio is 
signed *‘ Noah Webster.” The future lexicographer was 
then teaching a district school in Sharon, and ‘‘ boarding 
round,” receiving the extravagant salary of three dollars 
a month, This I find from the account-book of the town 
clerk, through whom the stipend was paid. The some- 
what hackneyed moral lesson Mr. Webster wished to con- 
vey was cast in the dream form, which seems to have ap- 
pealed so strongly to the fancy of the age, and is a stilted, 
disjointed sort of thing; yet it hardly deserved the little 
fling of the young editress—herself, it will be remember- 
ed, only nineteen: “‘Mr. Webster has not the excuse of 
youth (1 think he must be fully twenty two or three), but 
his essays—don’t be angry, Jack—are as young as yours 
or brother Tommy’s, while his reflections are as prosy as 
those of our horse, your namesake, would be if they were 
written out. Perhaps more so, for 1 truly believe, judging 
from the way Jack Horse looks round at me sometimes, 
when I am on his back, that his thoughts of the human race 
and their conduct towards his own might be well worth 
reading. At least they would be all his own, and that is 
more than can be said of N. W.’s....In conversation he 
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is even duller than in writing, if that be possible, but he 
is a painstaking man, and a hard student. Papa says he 
will make his mark; but then, you know that our dear 
Papa is always inclined to think the best of every one’s 
abilities, except his own and MINE, of which last, I grieve 
to say, his opinion seems to be sadly low. Perhaps that 
is because every one says I am so like him; you know 
he is ever repeating that self-praise is no credit! 1 wish 
you were at home, dear Jack, so that I might get a word 
of flattery now and then. I would pay you back in your 
own coin!” 

In 1782 we find in Juliana’s diary the first mention of 
one who not long after became the controlling influence 
in her life. ** This evening,” she says, ‘our debates were 
enlivened by the presence of a young gentleman who 
came in with Judge Canfield and his daughters. He is 
very handsome in person and courtly in manners. Ilis 
remarks were received with much favor, even the carping 
P. L. being heard to say that Mr. Radcliff’s speech * was 
not intolerable.’ I fear me he would not have conceded 
as much to one of ourselves. Mr. L. never has any faith 
in home-born prophets.” 

After this Mr. Radcliff’s name is mentioned a good 
many times, but—or at least so it seems in the light of 
future events—with an ever-increasing reticence. What 
ever may have been the occasion which firgt drew the 
young gentleman to Sharon, there is no doubt that the 
reason for subsequent visits was to be found in the attrac 
tions of the handsome and quick-witted Juliana. Until 
after the peace the time was not propitious for members 
of the legal profession, and the betrothed couple had to 
spend two and perhaps more years of happy, hopeful 
waiting. Almost immediately after the peace, young Mr. 
and Mrs. Jacob Radcliff began to live in Albany, New 
York, where, in time, he became one of the judges of the 
Supreme Court of Judicature. Ata later period they re- 
moved to New York city, of which Mr. Radcliff was Mayor 
for three terms, between 1810 and 1818. Apparently 
from about 1790 the Radcliffs had a summer home on the 
banks of the Hudson. ‘* Chestnut Hill” was not far 
from Poughkeepsie. At this home Mr. and Mrs. Radclilf 
entertained largely and handsomely, and the name of the 
hostess is often mentioned in domestic chronicles of that 
date as that of one of the most charming members of the 
notedly charming society which gathered along the banks 
of what used then to be so affectionately termed *‘ the 
River.” The ‘‘literary evenings at the Radcliffs of Chest 
nut Hill” are mentioned in published and in unpublished 
letters written by Chancellor Kent, Edward Livingston, 
Chancellor Livingston, and Mrs. Janet Montgomery as 
stated and delightful gatherings, where youth and age, 
fashion and wit, met for pleasure and improvement, It 
is not too much to assume that the idea for these gather- 
ings was taken from the Literary Club, which had been 
so great a social and’ mental resource to the members of 
an inland country parson’s parish at an earlier date. 

Tradition tells us that after the marriage of the young 
editress 7’he Clio ceased to appear, but that the club con- 
tinued in active operation for twenty or more years later. 
I have found no record of this, but in a few instances 
certain allusions in private correspondence countenance 
tradition 

It has several times been affirmed that the first literary 
club in the United States was the one which was started 
by Mrs. Lydia H. Sigourney in Hartford, Connecticut, in 
the early years of the present century. Our records 
prove that the one in Sharon was very much earlier, and 
it is very probable that others had preceded it; but until 
some other claimant shall arise we may continue to give 
to the beautiful little village of Sharon, Connecticut, the 
honor of being the mother of literary clubs in the United 
States. HELEN Evertson SMITH. 


OO MUCH OF A GOOD THING. 


A LerrerR from Washington to the Hvening 

Post says that an appropriation of $5000 has been 

made by Congress, and that a party of engineers 

has been appointed to study the situation in Florida, where 

muny waterways are to-day choked and rendered nearly 

impassable, so that logs, rafts, and steamers moving up or 

down are brought to a standstill. In times of overflow 

bridges are imperilled, and all because of a pretty aquatic, 

the water-hyacinth, which most of us know as an orna 

mental plant growing in public fountains and in the small 
basins belonging to hotels. 

A few years ago some of these plants were taken out of 
a pond and thrown into the St. Johns River, There they 
took root and flourished. Being beautiful, people took 
pains to transplant them here and there along the shores, 
and thus they were given a start in many places. From 
so innocent a beginning the plant has spread, till to-day it 
threatens to take possession of some two hundred miles of 
the St. Johns River, while it is making its way in many 
other watercourses. The stems and leaves mat so. thickly 
together, and there are so many of them, that the paddles 
of large steamers are literally choked, so that the wheels 
cannot revolve. The big steam-engines are conquered by 
aflower. Rafts of logs can only be forced through by tugs 
of great strength, at large expense. 

The only people who like the situation are the railway 
men, who offer to carry the freight at advanced rates, which 
otherwise would go by the cheaper watercourses, and the 
owners of Florida cows, which love on a hot day to stand 
in the water and nibble the soft leaves and flowers. Asa 
cattle food it has some recommendations. 

Thus a lovely-looking plant has become a pest, and, like 
our destructive insects, must if possible be exterminated. 
Whatever may be done, just now the fishes are enjoying 
unusual protection, as under this green roof they are able 
to defy the rod and net while they multiply and flourish. 


O A BIRD. 


BuirTHe bird upon the blossom bough 
By perfumed zephyr swayed, 
Dost thou not hear.an echoed note 
As from some hidden glade? 


Ah, ’tis no echo—’tis a bird 
Once just as blithe as thou— 

A memory-bird, that sobs and sways 
Upon Life’s barren bough. 
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HOW ME THE PICTURES THAT WOMEN 
have painted said a clever man to me once, 
ind [ will tell you the masters that they stud 
ied with: the art world is filled with Women who 
paint almost, and sometimes quite as cleverly, a8 
favorite artists som their styles are modelled 
with Chases, Wiers, and Beck 
lis done in unconscious imitation by their admiring 
pils Women have no originality.” 
But 1 would hear no more I dragged him up before a 
Show me the artist whom 
Miss Beaux copies, and | will tell you whom she did not 
udy with,” 1 said 


upon wl 
Your exhibitions are hung 


wvas signed Cecilia Beaux 





A NEW ENGLAND WOMAN 


‘* This is the exceptional case,” he answered, earnestly 
She is the one woman with no ohe between herself and 
her artistic temperament; unquestionably she is the great 
est woman painter of the time, and among artists, regard 


less of sex, she is in the first rank 
Phis is only a perfect and unexaggerated expression of 
the esteem in which Miss Beaux’s work is held, both here 


and abroad, and that amongst no cultivated few, no par 
ticular body of admirers; for she has received recognition 
of the most cuthusiastic order from fellow-workers of al! 





ERNESTA 


shades of opinion, from artistic associations the most 
diverse. It speaks for something particularly broad and 
strong—as all schools of art will agree upon the fact that 
Holbein and Rembrandt are great masters —that Miss 
Beaux is not only a member of the Socitty of American 
Artists, into which, from her age and methods, she would 
have been most naturally received, but also an associate 
of our National Academy of Design, and one of the very 
few women associées of the Société Nationale des Beaux- 
Arts. It is a matter of private knowledge that in these 
elections there was such a plurality of votes that the 
question of making them unanimous was almost unne- 
cessary 

Miss Beaux’s confining herself entirely to portraiture 
prevents her, of course, from receiving many academical 
honors and prizes which are given for special subjects, as 
landscape, genre, etc. In those cases, however, in which 
her work was eligible she has been four times awarded 
the Mary Smith prize by the Pennsylvania Academy of 
Fine Arts for the best picture painted by a woman resid- 
ing in Philadelphia, also the gold medal open to exhibit- 
ors without condition of sex or residence; the Philadel- 
phia Art Club medal; the Norman Dodge prize at the 
Academy of Design in this city; and one of the three 
medals from the inter 
national exhibition of 
pictures held at the 
Carnegie Art Galleries 
in Pittsburg in 1896 

Now a sermous word 
concerning the ques- 
tion of that bubble 
reputation To be 
known by many 
friends, by ones town 
or city, the people of 
one’s blood and lan 
guage, Comprises a cet 
tain reputation, and is 
in itself good and con 
siderable; but the broad 
truth cannot be too firm 
ly laid down or too 
strongly grasped, that, 
however narrowly the 
borders of nations still 
obtain, there is absolute 
ly but one country in 
art Almost all our 
artists study in Europe 
the best exhibit in Paris 
ind London; and there 
is a constant coming 
and going of artists and 
sending of their work 
across the ocean. One 
is astonished abroad at 
the intimate knowledge 
of what our artists have 
done and are doing, at 
what a just valuation 
they are held. This 
cosmopolitan criticism 
is what we must judge 
our most distinguished 
artists by; it is the fina 


ar before which reputations show 
their stability or are lost; and it is 
of Miss Beaux, as she is held in 
this big art world, that this paper 
will speak. Her place is as firmly 
established as is Surgent’s, and this 
while, without desire for sensation 
or notoriety, she has been painting 
in ove of the quietest corners of our 
country 

No American of any patriotism 
or susceptibilities can stand with- 
out emotion in the room of the 
Luxembourg, which contains 
W histler’s *‘ A Portrait of the Art- 
ist’s Mother” and Sargent’s ** Car- 
mencita,” knowing that in time 
they will be transferred to the 
Louvre with the Velasquezes and 
Rembrandts, and show the place 
that our young country has won in 
the art history of the world. This 
is the finest artistic recognition, 
aud if in our day those august 
gates are opened to admit the work 
of any American woman, it will as- 
suredly be that of Cecilia Beaux. 

Miss Beaux is a Philade)lphian 
by birth, her name implying a 
French origin. Her first tuition in 
drawing was given by her aunt, 
Mrs. Thomas A. Janvier, and it is 














interesting to know that at this time she was engaged in 
drawing on stone—with that accurate attention to detail 
which scientific work demands — pictures of the fossils 
with which the United States Geographical Reports were 
illustrated. Continuing to study drawing with Professor 
van der Nielen, and joining Mr. William Sartain’s paint 
ing class, the knowledge of color enabled her to change 
her work to portraits of children painted on porcelain, 
these being usually copied from photographs, certainly a 
strange beginning for so strong and vigorous a brush. In 
1885 came the first public recognition for the ‘*‘ Last Days 
of Infancy,” exhibited at the Pennsylvania Academy, 
which received the Mary Smith prize, and was afterwards 
seen in New York and Paris. 

Going abroad to study in 1889, Miss Beaux entered the 
Academy Julien, where the masters were Messrs. Tony 
Robert Fleury, Bouguereau, and Constant; and Carlarossi’s 
studio, where Courtois and Dagnan-Bouveret were criti- 
cising. It is told that she was a most conscientious pupil, 
an ardent and untiring worker, never losing a day if pos- 
sible; and her class-work was so remarkable that it awak- 
ened the interest of other French artists, and of several 
of her countrymen residing in Paris; so that in the year 
spent abroad both in Paris and during the summer at 


THE DREAMER 


Concarneau she was aided by the most inspiring and en 
couraging influences. Alexander Harrison and Charles 
Lazar were among the loyal friends of this time. Stop- 
ping in England, where some commissions were waiting, 
Miss Beaux returned home, painting the celebrated por 
trait of Dr. Grier in 1892, and ‘“‘ Ernesta,” the little girl 
with the background of her nurse’s white apron, in 1894— 
her artistic position was established. 

The lives of the least notable women show no calmer, 
quieter record than this.’ We find no fireworks, no ec 
centricity needed to develop her talents or bring her 
recognition; rather the deep reserve of a nature which 
developed slowly and wonderfully, for the simple reason 
that there lay within it that vital strength that was sure 
to develop 

Now let it be seen what critics who ought to know have 
said about Miss Beaux’s pictures, and what we ourselves 
think with an unbiassed judgment 

It is the custom at the Salon du Champ de Mars—the 
new Salon, which bears the same relation to the old Salon 
that our Society of American Artists does to the Academy 
—when the merit of the artist is deemed worthy of such 
an honor, to hang all his, pictures in a group together, 
which is an extraordinarily advantageous way to see them 
In 1896 Miss Beaux was ove of those thus honored, her 
six portraits being hung on one panel. 

M. Henri Rochefort, in a criticism of the exhibition, 
wrote of them: ‘‘I am compelled to adinit, not without 
some chagrin, that not one of our female artists, Mlle 
Abbena included, is strong enough to compete with the 
lady who has given us this year the portrait of Dr. Grier. 
Composition, flesh, texture, sound drawing —everything 
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MODEL CLOTH COSTUME. 
Harper's Bszan, January 28, 1899 


GOWN FOR YOUNG MATRON, 
Harren’s Bazan, Jauuary 28, 1899. 


PLAID AND PLAIN CLOTH 
AFTERNOON GOWN. 
Harper's Bazan, February 4, 1899. 
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NEW BICYCLE COSTUME 
Hawree’s Bazan, February 11, 1999 


MODEL GORED SKIRT 
Harper's Bazan, February 11, 1899. 


SHIRT-WAIST AND HABIT SKIRT. 
Harrer’s Bazan, February 18, 1899. 





WALKING OR GOLF CAPE. 
Hagren’s Bazan, February 25, 1899. 


BEIGE WALKING COSTUME. 
Haurer’s Bazan, February 25, 1899. 


BISCUIT-COLORED CLOTH WALKE- 
ING COSTUME. 
Harper's Bazan, March 4, 1899 


RECENT CUT-PAPER PATTERN DESIGNS PUBLISHED IN 








SPRING WALKING COSTUME. 
Harper's Bazan, February 4, 1899. 


SILVER-GRAY VISITING GOWN. 
Harree’s Bazan, February 18, 1899. 


LACE AND VEILING COSTUME. 
Harren's Bazan, March 4, 1899. 


‘**HARPER’S BAZAR” 


























is there without affectation and without seeking for ef- 
fect.” 

While there is no desire on the part of the writer to 
follow the example of one of Miss Beaux’s critics, who 
made half his paper a mosaic of the opinions of various 
celebrated Frenchmen, a letter written at this time by M. 
Paal Bion to Mr. Augustus St.-Gaudens is too interesting 
to be passed over 

Having with true French chivalry declared that there 
is but one name above the others, and around that amia 
ble name, Miss Cecilia Beaux, the luurels readily twine 
themselves, he proceeds to show an enthusiastic appre- 
ciation of her ability, mingled with the amusing igno- 
rance concerning this country of which foreigners, be 
they ever so great art critics, are nafvely capable. He is 
astonished that Miss Beaux shows her sitters in an every- 
day home aspect. He had evidently never understood 
before that Americans had a home aspect, that they did 
not always wear best clothes, and that our little girls had 
pinafores and muslin hats. This, be tells us, it is an unex 
pected pleasure to know, and he thanks the artist that, 
amidst the banalities of American painting, she shows our 
young girls modest, gracious, lovable, neither the girl of 
the bicycle nor the period, but the girl with the sweet 
bloom, and far greater beauty, of his own country-women. 
This aspect of her painting had probably not struck Miss 
Beaux, but it is certainly a good thing if she has spread 
abroad the idea that this country contains another class 
than the one which dresses its daughters in velvets and 
satins for Carolus Duran, Chartrain. and Boldini to paint 

Concerning Miss Beaux's methods, there is something 
about them that is eminently sane; with the greatest free- 
dom of brush-work, and an absorption in the subject as 





SITA AND SARITA 


it presents itself to her, which renders any means a legiti 
mate one so long as the impression is conveyed; there is 
no seeking for bizarre effects, and it is using the word in 
this sense that she may truly be spoken of as an impres 
sionist. Of many effects of impressionism one may say 
that the like has never been seen by any one else if by the 
artist; but Miss Beaux gives us people in lights and 
places as we are accustomed to see them; and while the 
vitality of her technique makes them interesting merely 
by their strong reality, yet never, as is, alas! too ofien the 
case with Sargent’s portraits, is one left wondering how 
the sitters could have ever forgiven the artist 

Just now it is especially interesting to review Miss 
Jeaux's work, because of the deep impression made at 
the reeent Loan Exhibition of portraits by the large can 
vas ‘‘ Dorothea and Francesca,” which was hung in the 
place of honor at the end of the long south gallery. The 
theme was a tall girl dancing with her little sister, 
the elder, although dressed in a long gown, having 
her curls still hanging around her face, which is nearly 
concealed by them. Relying upon no beauty of acces- 
sories or loveliness of costume—just two girls as they 
might dance at any time for a bit of a frolic—it gave the 
direct impression of a very noble work of art, sincere, 
original, and satisfying. There wasa rhythm of movement 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


in the taller figure bending 
back with graceful poise 
that, most unusual in the 
portrayal of a momentary 
action, was completely rest 
ful, perfectly harmonious, 
so that one rejoiced that, 
like a wave of the sea, she 
should go on dancing for- 
ever. In this composition, as 
in the many times exhibited 
and reproduced ‘‘ Ernesta,” 
there isa feeling of guidance 
and protection in the move 
ment of the elder girl tow 
ards the younger, and it las 
always seemed a most happy 
inspiration—more than the 
desire for a white back- 
ground alone warranted— 
that this last tiny maiden 
clings for all time to the 
strong hand of the nurse 
who has guided her baby 
footsteps. While we do not 
go to the length of agreeing 
with some enthusiasts that 
‘* Dorothea and Francesca” 
dominated the exhibition, it 
was certainly one of some 
half-dozen pictures that 
rauked apart, and this a 
class which included W hist- 


ler’'s “‘A Woman in 
White.” Miss Beaux de 
lights in white, the effect 
of white against white, of 
delicate hands and faces 
relieved by muslin gowns 
In the portrait of the el 
derly lady in her bed 
room there is adelightful 
personality displayed it 
her faultless snowy be 
longings, the white bed 
and bed-curtains in the 
background, the night 
stand on which are placed 
the candle and books of 
devotion, the old-fashion 
ed chair, and the old 
fashioned lady with her 
bit of a muslin cap and 
white peignoir Here is, 
indeed, the intimacy of 
home life. The portrait 
of ** Cynthia,” Mrs. Rosi 
na Emmet Sherwood’s 
small daughter, scarcely 
supplants ‘‘Ernesta” in 
our affections, and in the 
medley of colors—lilacs, 
whites, and crimsons— 
the canvas has rather a 
scrappy effect. 

In the same year was 
shown ** Sita and Sarita,” 
un Clear-cyed girl dressed 
in white, with a black cat 
perched upon her shoul 
der. There has been some 
striving among critics to 
show « morbid, mystical 
signification here, though 
why—since it is not un 
usual for pet cats to perch 
upon their mistresses’ 
shoulders — the writer 
does not understand, be- 
lieving that the accidental harmony of the cat with the 
dark-haired girl appealed to the artist’s sense of the pic 
turesque, and she painted what she saw, as she had paint 
ed little Miss Sherwood with her hair parted on one side; 
or the elderly lady surrounded by things which were very 
characteristic of her. Presuming that in the name the 
mistress takes precedence of the cat, in Sita’s eyes there is 
that look which the French critics tell us Miss Beaux’s 
work has in common with that of some of the old masters, 
‘the haunting quality of the human eye.” It is a remark 
able thing to have caught this gaze that looks at one, and 
yet in which are seen, as in the eyes of our friends; the 
thoughts that lie beyond. In ‘‘ The Dreamer,” modified 
by the mood, there is this speaking glance again. This is 
one of Miss Beaux’s most felicitous impressions; it is sug 
gestive without sentimentality, and almost poetic in the 
strongly rendered concentration of thought; the back- 
ground and the hands are most perfect but unobtrusive 
studies, subordinate to the beautiful dreaming face. 

Having reviewed these pictures, recalling as they have 
done most vividly the direct impression of their first ex 
hibition, one sums up the facts that here is sure and strong 
drawing, and coloring of great beauty, combined with the 
genius for seizing character and placing it in sympathetic 
relation with the exact facts of nature; an ensemble of 
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CYNTHIA. 


qualities so rare that the artist’s originality seems to be 
largely due to no lack of feminity, but to being so per- 
fectly and largely feminine that with a woman's divina 
tion she sees and carries out her ideas with unerring in 
stinct. Among other notable portraits have been those 
of Miss Gertrude Minturn, now Mrs. Phelps Stokes ; Mrs. 
Beauveau Borie and her son; Mrs. Clement Buckley New 
bold; Mrs. William E. Curtis; Charles M. Du Puy, Esq. ; 
and James 8. Cox., Esq. 


SIGNAL AT SEA. 


‘*And there was no more sea!” 
Let this our grief beguile, 
An olive spray borne by a dove 
From far-off sacred isle, 
Now wafted through Fate’s iron bars 
O’er waves that roll between 
Two ships that sail ‘neath alicn stars 
In search of port serene. 


oO Love, 


To-night, while tears more thickly blind, 
The lonely course I steer, 
I fling this message to the wind, 
That haply you may hear 
O Love, though joy be in eclipse, 
What hope for you and me 
In that divine apocalypse— 
‘‘And there was no more sea!” 
CLARENCE UrRmy. 
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T WAS A SPITEFUL MARCH DAY, AND THE 
wind, whirling dense clouds of dust aloug the streets, 
seemed to blow solely for the purpose of torturing 
the luckless passers-by. It mockingly attacked them 
full in the face, whichever way they turned, and 

blinded them with stinging particles of mother earth, 
vhich, like the fruit of the Dead Sea, became ashes and 
dust between their teeth. 

The wide main street which ran through Riverdale 
seemed to have been swept clean of its foot-passengers by 
the March gale; only a few stray figures hurried to and 
fro, and they escaped as soon as possible into some friend- 
ly shelter 

It was a day when people staid at home and hugged 
their cheerful firesides, unless obliged to venture out. 
Even Marian Farlow cast a half-regretful glance at her 
iunt Jane knitting serenely in the library beside a bright 
coal fire as she turned up her coat collar and tied on a thick 
veil. Marian never staid in for the weather, and her 
aunt, knowing that it was useless to remonstrate on that 
score, merely sighed deeply as she heard the front door 
open 

“Oh, Marian,” she called, beseechingly, before her niece 
had closed the door, ‘* promise me that you will not go to 
children with the diphtheritic throats, and 
please don't call on that old cripple who lives so far 
uway, and do remember that you have a cold!” 

A murmur of ‘* You needn't worry, aunty,” was wafted 
back as the door closed and Marian hastened forth. 

She made her way but slowly against the furious gusts, 
which seemed at times about to lift her from the ground; 
yet, though she appeared almost too slight a thing to bat- 
tle against so formidable a foe, she progressed steadily, 
aud so intent was she on her own thoughts that she took 
little note of the uproarious March wind. Marian Farlow 
had so many other- things to think of, so many phil 
anthropic schemes to carry through! Such heavy and 
grave responsibilities rested upon her slender shoulders! 

There were the small McCarthy twins, both needing 
clothes; and their poor mother had asked repeatedly for 
work at the rooms of the “* Lend a Hand Society,” with 
out and now, todlay, she had received a note 
from Frances Brown announcing that her next neighbor, 
old Mrs. Pennington, had several times inquired for some 
one to do scrubbing, but Frances had forgotten to tell her 
of Mrs. McCarthy. She now ‘‘ wondered if Marian would 
mind looking her up at once and sending her over to Mrs. 
Pennington’s; she would have gone herself if she had not 
been overwhelmed with dress-making.” 

Marian smiled faintly to herself. Her own dress 
making seemed to be always indefinitely postponed. The 
suit she now had on was really too shabby to appear in, 
and her old walking hat she knew to be hardly respectable; 
while that new house dress, bought six months ago, still 
waited for its trimming, which she had never yet had 
time to purchase. Aunt Jane sighed frequently over her 
lack of vanity, and urged that it was inexcusable for her 
to go about in clothes that were quite out of the prevail 
ing style. Indeed, but yesterday, in very desperation, 
Aunt Jane had sent home on approval a very lovely velvet 
gown, just Marian’s size, at which her niece had barely 
glanced, declaring that it was both too showy and too ex 
travagant in price 

Marian conscientiously averred that, while she was as 
fond of pretty clothes as any of her friends, she could not 
waste her money on dainty fabrics when it was so much 
needed for worthy charities; nor could she spend her time 
in matching curious shades of silk or satin when halfa 
dozen of her poor families were suffering for medical at 
tention or shoes and stockings 

lhe March gale had increased in violence as Marian 
Farlow turned in through a wide pretentious gateway, 
and was literally blown up the long straight driveway 
which led under an arch of pine-trees to an imposing 
Colonial mansiov. Here, as she crossed the porch, the 
door flew open, and a gay voice exclaimed 

I'm so delighted to see you, Marian! Isn't it bleak 
and cold? How sweet of you to come up in this gale! Take 
olf your things and come into the library; I've a magnifi 
cent wood fire of big birch logs. I'll have some tea in just 
a jiffy to warm you up.” 

‘I'm sorry I can't stay,” her friend replied, eying the 
blazing logs across the hall. ‘' You see, l’'ve so much to 
accomplish this afternoon. Do you remember, you said 
you'd go with me some day to call on that deaf Mrs 
Pratt? I've been so hoarse for the past week that I knew 
I should find it hard to make her understand a word I 
said, and I thought you could do the talking.” 

Dorothy Rand's smiling lips closed decidedly 

‘** You don’t expeet me to go up there to day, in all this 
wind? Why, that old woman won't dream of seeing you 
an afternoon like this! And then if you've a cold you cer 
tuinly ought not to expose yourself one minute longer. 
Take off your hat; you sha’n't go one step farther.” 

Marian shook her head. ‘‘ Somebody from the ‘ Help 
ing Hand’ always goes there on Friday; and Lizzie Cram, 
who was to go this week, went out of town last Tuesday, 
and never thought to send up the poor old thing's allow 
ance of tea andsugar. I luckily discovered the oversight 
this morning in looking through the books.” 

Dorothy Rand gazed at her friend in pitying admira 
tion. ‘‘Unluckily, you should say. What a mistake for 
you to look over those horrid books! You are too good 
for this world, Marian, and I feel awfully mean not to go 
with you after I said I would; but really I don’t see how 
Ican. I promised Reggy Woods I'd be at home this after 
noon, and he is coming over with that tall scientific cousin 
of his. Do stay, and I will go with you to see that Mrs. 
Pratt on—well, [I can’t go Saturday or Monday, and 
l'm expecting visitors from Tuesday until Thursday; but 
certainly the last part of next week, or anyway the first 
of the week after, I could—indeed I could. Ah, I see, no- 
thing will turn you, not even the prospect of tea and 
Reggy Woods. Good-by, dear; I'm really very oe 

As Marian Farlow hurried on her way, somebody 
tapped upon a veighboring window, which was immedi- 
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THE REVOLT OF THE GOOD SAMARITAN 


BY CAROLINE TICKNOR 


ately opened. A woman's head appeared,wrapped round 
with a white worsted shaw], and a shrill voice exclaimed, 

“ Miss-Farlow,would you mind stopping for just a mo- 
ment?” 

Marian paused with some difficulty, as a rude gust of 
wind was just then driving her before it. 

The owner of the worsted shawl held it up over her 
mouth while she continued: ‘1 am almost afraid to stand 
here at the window, it’s such a cold raw day, and I've 
been sick with a head cold for some time past; but I 
felt I must speak to you about that Bronson family. I 
know that it’s a risk for me to put my head out in this 
blast, but I thought if 1 missed you no one would do a 
thing about them. You see, the children are all down 
with the measles, and Mrs. Bronson can't take in any wash- 
ing, and Bronson wil/ get drunk as often as he’s paid, and I 
haven't the time or strength to see about them. I know 
you're always ready to find out all about such cases and 
see what can be done. They live in that same tenement I 
spoke to you about the other day, No. 16 Brook Alley, up 
three flights. I know you'll see that something is done 
for them, and right away. I am sorelieved to get them off 
my mind, even if I have taken cold. Good by. I must 
apologize for having kept you standing in the wind.” 

With an assurance that she would do what she could 
for the poor Bronsons, Marian again hastened along in 
the March gale. She had not gone far, when she saw, 
rapidly coming towards her, the figure of the rector of St. 
Mark’s, Grant Hamilton. Tall and well proportioned, 
endowed with a rare charm of manner as well as with a 
brilliant intellect, he was the idol of the parish in which 
Miss Farlow faithfully engineered the Ladies’ Guild, 
planned the young people’s social gatherings, and per- 
formed cheotfaliy whatever task was hard or tiresome. 

The color deepened quickly in Marian’s cheeks, and her 
eyes grew more bright as he paused for cordial hand-clasp. 

‘*You are the one person in all the parish I am most 
pleased to meet,” he declared, brightly. ‘‘ For do you 
know, Miss Farlow, those missionary boxes which should 
have been packed up last week have not been touched, 
and I can’t seem to And any one who can spare the time 
to superintend their packing 
some one 

Marian thought for a moment, then she said, quietly: ‘‘I 
can attend to it. I will be at the vestry to-morrow morn- 
ing, and if I can't find any one to help me, I'll call upon 
the sexton for aid.” 

“Tam afraid it is too much for you to undertake,” the 
rector murmured, with evident relief, ‘‘ but I will have 
the sexton on hand at any time you say; and, by-the-way, 
Miss Farlow, Mrs. Frost has just sent word that she can- 
not attend to the refreshments for the young people's 
entertainment, and she suggested that possibly you might 
be willing to take her place. 1 know it is an undesirable 
piece of work soliciting ice-cream and cake, but—well, I 
always seem to turn to you when there is any real work 
to be done. You're quite my right-hand man.” 

Marian flushed with pleasure. 

* l'm feeling rather tired out just now,” she said, ‘* but 
I think I can manage to arrange for those refreshments. 
What is the date?” 

‘The twenty-sixth,” he answered; ‘and I cannot begin 
to thank you.” 

Marian turned into an adjacent alleyway and paused 
before a tumble-down abode, whence emerged a confusion 
of sounds and odors. A high-pitched female voice, ac 
companied by the music of a scrubbing-board and the 
clamoring of several children, greeted her ears. She 
knocked, and then, without waiting for a response, turned 
the knob, and pushing back the door, stepped’ in. 

**How do you do, Mrs. O’Brien,” she began, cheerfully, 
**and how is the sick boy?” 

‘Sure he’s no better, an’ he'll soon be dead, thanks to 
them doctors you folks sint to drag him to a hospital, 
poor lad! Och, I know it doan’ matter how us poor folks 
is treated at all, at all. And who cares for me Jimmy, 
that was his mammy’s pet? Git out of that, Patrick 
O'Brien!” she added, sharply, cuffing a small red-headed 
specimen who was endeavoring to grasp a fistful of fas- 
cinating soapsuds. ‘‘And l’ave alone that pan o’ tea, 
Mike, or I'll dhrop ye in this tub o’ suds and wash yer 
face in it!” 

This frightful threat having produced a temporary lull, 
Marian ventured to explain that the sick boy could not 
be properly looked after at home, while at the hospital 
he was receiving the very best care and attention. 

Mrs. O'Brien, however, remained utterly unconvinced, 
and continued to treat her guest with an indignant and 
resentful air 

‘* Did the clothes that were sent to you last week fit the 
children?” Marian questioned 

* Faith, an’ [I got no clothes from anybody,” Mrs. 
O’Brien responded, with injured dignity, slapping the en 
ergetic Mike,who was now trying to put his sister’s rag 
doll through the wringer. 

‘* I'm sorry that you didn’t get them,” Marian said, sym- 
pathetically. ‘‘Mrs. Brown promised to send a bundle 
to you last Tuesday, and I supposed she had; but I pre- 
sume it slipped her mind. I should have gone up to re- 
mind her about it if I had not been very busy.” 

“Och, you rich folks has lots to do, I guess,” Mrs. 
O'Brien ejaculated, scornfully, ‘‘ without a stroke o’ 
cookin’ or washin’ or scrubbin’ to do at all, an’ with folks 
to sew for yer an’ wait on yer an’ brush an’ comb yer 
hair! I guess you doan’t hav no time to sort out yer old 
clothes!” 

** You mustn’t be too hard on us, Mrs. O’Brien,” Marian 
said, soothingly. ‘‘ You know, there are so many differ- 
ent kinds of work to be done in the world that people 
may be busy without doing washing, scrubbing, and 
cooking. I'll see about those clothes myself, and you 
shall have them some time to-morrow. I hope you'll 
have good news from Jimmy. Good-by.” 


Perhaps you can suggest 


Marian walked but a short distance, when a doctor's 
buggy drew up beside her, and a deep voice called out: 





“How do you do, Miss Farlow? Won't you jump in 
and let me take you to your destination? Pretty poor 
walking, eh, this afternoon? ‘Bound for the slums, as 
usual, i suppose?” Dr. Gray tucked the robe snugly 
about her and drove off at a smart pace, saying: ** Now 
that I’ve got you safely in the buggy and you can't get 
away, I’m going to entertain you with one of my pet 
schemes. Do you know,1 have wanted for a long while 
to get some one to help me collect a quantity of first-class 
reading-matter for our new Soldiers’ Home. Most peo 
ple have some books and magazines which they are glad 
to give away, and it is only necessary to systematize the 
thing. I'm sure you're just the one to take charge of the 
business. There would not be so very much to do be- 
sides asking for books, having them sent to your house, 
and making up a list of those received. Then you could 
hand them over to me when you had collected all that 
you could possibly get hold of. What do you say?” 

**I’m very busy, doctor. Isu’t there some one else who 
could—” 

“Yes, there are plenty who could, but they will not; 
that is the trouble. All have the best of reasons, which 
they take pains not to reveal—namely, they don’t care to 
be bothered. Nevertheless, they are all clever in their 
suggestions to help me out. Most of them say: ‘Why don’t 
you ask Miss Marian Farlow? She's just the one to do 
it.” Now what am I to do but follow their good advice?” 

** You might do what all people do who are advised— 
follow your own good judgment,” Marian said, laughing. 

‘I did, and with the same result; but, seriously, I 
shouldn't have brought the matter up, knowing how 
much you always have on hand, if I had not remembered 
how interested you had been in the Home ever since it 
was started. I knew how you worked for it for several 
seasons, and so I hoped that you would still be willing to 
do a little something for it.” 

“I'll do the best I can,” Marian responded. ‘‘ When do 
you want the books?” ‘ 

* The sooner the better. It's very good of you to under- 
take it. Do you stop here? I’m sorry we must part com- 
pany so soon. Good-by.” 

At half past five o’clock Marian Farlow was hastening 
homewards. She had screamed faithfully at poor old 
Mrs. Pratt; she had bestowed two flannel night-gowns on 
the McCarthy twins, and had secured their mother’s ser 
vices for the long-suffering Mrs. Pennington; and, lastly, 
she had looked in to see how Mr. Pete McDonald's broken 
leg was getting on. 

At this last stopping-place she had been greeted with 
genuine enthusiasm by Mr. Pete, who called out from his 
sofa that it was a ‘‘ rare treat to see her han’some face.” 
Mrs. Pete, who worked in a bakery near by, had left her 
spouse well guarded by six smal] McDonalds, who seem 
ed to be all very nearly the same size. 

* They are a foine lot,” Mr. Pete had averred by way 
of conversation, ‘but that young Pete there, he’s got 
more sperrit than all the rest o’ thim together. He's jest 
the flower ov the family, bedad! He ken make all the 
others stan’ round an’ fetch him what be wants, and nary 
a one ov thim dars go agin’ him. Ob, I jest loike his 
sperrit.” 

‘I hope that he won't grow up very selfish, Mr. 
McDonald. Wouldn't it be a good thing for him to learn 
to do a little something for the others, like this nice little 
girl who is trying so hard to amuse her litle brother?” 

Mr. McDonald sniffed disdainfully. 

“Och, that’s me little Bridget, worse luck to her! 
Why, if that choild was twins, I doan’ know what I 
would be afther doin’; another one loike her, an’ me whole 
family ‘ud be no good. There's no more sperrit in her 
than in a bag o’ beans. She's all the whoile a-runnin’ her 
legs off fur the rest; an’ if she had her way she’d do the 
whole worrk ov the family, an’ l’ave the hull ov thim to 
twirl their thumbs. If she doan’ change her ways afore 
she’s grow’d, they'll none o’ thim be worth a farthin’.” 

“Oh, Mr. McDonald, that nice, dear, useful little girl! 
How can you talk so?” 

‘It won't do her no good, I tell ye, an’ it ‘ll spile the 
rest ov um. I calklate it ain’t no harm fer folks ter do 
their shar’; but when they comes ter doin’ a sight more'n 
their shar’, ain’t they jest helpin’ to make other folks 
shirk, I'd loike ter know? An’ what good ‘Il they ever 
git from it?” 

“The satisfaction of knowing they have done their 
duty, Mr. McDonald.” 

* Yes, done their duty. I doan’ complain of that; it's 
whin they come ter doin’ other folks’ roight and proper 
worrk that I ses sich does more harm than good. Them 
kind ‘ain’t got no sperrit or common-sinse, or they'd jest 
up and quit an’ give a lot ov lazy unsashow. Me little 
Pete here ull jest make useful mimbers ov sasiety ov all 
his fri‘nds. Bridget McDonald,” he called, decisively, 
get down thar on that tub and ate yer stick ov candy all 
yerself, and doan’t ye give them young uns a scrap. 
They ivery blessed one o’ them had bigger sticks than 
ye, an’ ate thim up inside of twinty seconds. Not one 
bite, Tim, or I'll get Pete ter slap yer.” 

As Marian Farlow hastened homewards the words of 
Pete rang in her ears. ‘‘ Helping to make other folks 
shirk”; she pondered on the novel train of thought 
evoked by this suggestion. ‘‘Thim as does other peo- 
ple’s worrk”; what an absurd idea for Pete McDonald to 
evolve! ‘Sich does more harm than good”; that was 
ridiculous, because if some did not do more than their 
fair share, a great deal of necessary work would not be 
done at all. And, after all, what was a person’s share? 
Undoubtedly much more than any one imagined. She 
really was too tired to solve any such baffling problem. 

A sudden gust of wind swept off her walking hat and 
whirled it into the street ahead of her. A man, who 
proved to be none other than her cousin Tom Tremaine, 
dashed after it and brought it back, exclaiming: 

** Well, Marian, I recognized that hat as it rolled by me. 
Allow me to remove some of the king’s highway from off 
the brim”; he brushed it deftly with his handkerchief 
“ Dear me! it’s quite too bad to put it on at all; you look 
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so well without it, with your hair roughed by the wind 


I beg your pardon f I didn’t think 


keeping it so long; 


you might take cold Ile walked on by her side as she 
replaced the truant head-gear, remarking With all due 
vdmiration and respect for your g vod q imlities, dear 
cousin, | can’t appreciate your taste in hats Why don’t 
you buy som quirked up on one side and tipped 
down on the othe his sort of thing ought never to es 


cape from comic papers and illustrated weeklies wy 





thing shape not belong in real life. I rather 
wish I'd let ar out of sight.” He eyed his 
cousin to see if she rest | his criticisms, and seeing her 
regarding him with intense soberness, he concluded that 
he had better change the subject ‘I’m on my way toa 
small social gathering at the Browns’ he went on, ligh 
ly perhaps you re on your way there too?” 

Oh no,” Marian responded I seem to have dropped 


mut of social gatherings 
his is small and informal I had a telephone from 
Frances Brown three or fout days igo She said your 
handsome rector was to be there, and some young woman 
vho plays upon the harp. Didn't she ask you over?” 

No,” Marian replied but I don’t think it strange, I 
have declined so many times when she has asked me 


Well, | presume she knows your heart is in the slums, 

r else Tom's love of teasing rose once more to the 
surface or else she was afraid you'd wear that walking 
haat He eyed it mischtevously and shrugged his shoul 
ders. ‘* By-the-way, Marian, I’m coming over some even 


ing next week to get you to make me out a list of games 
ind entertainments which would be suitable for a work 
ing-boys’ club May Evans made me promise, at the 
Halls’ dinner, to get her up a list. I couldn't very wel 
get out of it, and so I said I would, knowing that I coul 
call on you to help me out 

And what if I refused to help you out? 
asked, smi 

Tom eyed her with astonishment Oh, I suppose that 
I should manage to scrape up a list all by myself; but. it 
would be a mighty hard pull. lL assure you, so I shall come 
for you Why weren't you at that dinner of the Halls’? 
It was a stunuing one, and | supposed of course you'd be 
there 

I wasn't asked 

How odd, when you have known the Halls so well! 
‘IT had another invitation from Mrs. Hall that day 
Indeed? 

** Yes: she invited me to take her place at the new coffee 
room she’s interested in. She asked me to play patriotic 
tunes so that the men might sing.” 

Tom whistled Of course you went, 
lated 

Marian nodded 

I thought so He walked on silently beside her unti 
they reached her door then he said shortly I don't 
suppose it ever has occurred to you that you might be a 
little too obliging and over-charitable for your own 
good?” . 

Marian made no reply, and Tom lifted his hat and has 
tened off 

Aunt Jane was watching at the window ‘* You're 
rather late, dear,”’ she murmured, anxiously You must 
be blown almost to pieces. Come, sit down by the fire and 
get thoroughly warm. Here is a note for you which the 
Browns’ man brought over soon after you went out.” 

Marian opened it and read aloud 





Marian 


he then ejacu 





THE FIRST SIGN OF THE REVOLT. 


Won't you come in this afternoon from five to seven 
for tea and music, and please excuse this tardy invitation? 
You see, you're such a great philanthropist that I really 
forget to count you in for social dissipations. Come and 
forgive me, won't you, dear?’’ 

Of course you're quite too tired to go,” Aunt Jane 
commented, as she paused. ‘* Do throw yourself down on 
the lounge, and don’t inform me how many cases you 
have visited, because I shall grow too indignant. Mrs 
Dupont was here this afternoon,” she went on, ‘‘and she 
insists you are the greatest worker she ever came across 
She says you are the mainstay of the parish. Before you 
took charge of the sewing-guild she used to feel obliged 
to go there every Tuesday to superintend things, but now 
she says she knows the work is carried on so perfectly 
that she never prete nds to go there any more And, Ma 
rian, she thinks that Mr. Hamilton is interested in a hand 

me Chicago girl he met last summer. Mrs. Dupont said 
she was sorry to hear it, because she hoped he'd fall in 
love with some one who was devoted to parish work; 
but, after all, she says, a man like that prefers a woman 
with plenty of dash and spirit No matter how good a 
man may be, he’s never wholly blinded to style and per 
Where are you going, Marian?’ 

To Frances Brown's.” 

‘ My dear, it’s almost six, and you are tired to death.” 

No, auntie, I feel quite rested since I came in You 
know it’s onlya few steps from here. Will you ask Mary 
to bring me up that velvet gown you sent home yester 
day? I think I'll try it on.” 

It’s boxed up ready to go back; but I will have it 
taken out if you really intend—” 

‘* Auntie,” her niece called from the stairs, ‘‘ do you re 
member just where you put that little violet bonnet with 
the white plumes which you insisted I should get, and 
which I’ve never worn? And, auntie, if you don’t mind, I 
think I'll borrow your ermine shoulder-cape and muff.” 

Aunt Jane opened her mouth to voice her keen amaze 
ment, and then decided to say nothing, but went, instead 
to find her ermine cape and muff 

At twenty minutes past six Marian Farlow stood in the 
library confronting her aunt Jane, who viewed her with 
anxious eyes 

Marian,” she gasped, “‘ what has come over you? 

I have decided to keep the velvet gown; it fits me 
perfectly It didn’t take me very long to dress; you see, 
I’m so used to accomplishing a good deal in a short space 
of time 

Aunt Jane stared helplessly at Marian as she drew on 
her gloves, but all words failed hei 

Thank you, dear, for the cape,” her niece was saying; 
and the next instant the front door closed behind her 

At half past six Frances Brown, under the shadow of a 
tall wide-spreading lamp was pouring tea at a miniature 
table, which seemed as fragile as the dainty cups which 
rested on it. She was becomingly attired in a buff gown 
of pale and shimmery material, which set off to the best 
advantage her wavy Titian hair, caught back with spark 
ling amber combs A score of guests were scattered 
about the room. <A graceful girl in Grecian draperies, 
who had ceased playing upon a harp, was partially sur 
rounded by her appreciative friends Tom Tremaine, 
who was always energetic, was actively engaged in pass 
ing cups of tea. He came back for two more just as*Miss 
Brown was filling up her best and most expensive cup for 
the young rector of St. Mark’s, whose eyes rested with 


sonal ippearance 


pleasure upon the graceful figure of his esthetic hostess 
in the soft lamp-light 

‘*Do you know,” she exclaimed, as Tom came up, ‘‘I 
quite forgot to ask Marian Farlow until this very after 
noon? Of course I knew she wouldn’t come, because she 
always has a case, or a society, or something philanthropic 
on hand. Dear me, I feel so useless when I realize the 
work that poor girl does. It really is almost a pity.for 
any girl to be soa ssolutely good ” she gazed demurely at 
the rector of St. Mark’s as she concluded; ‘‘it must cut 
off the clergymen from so much interesting missionary 
work.” 

Is it the penalty of goodness to be forgotten?” the 
rector queried ‘Il should think the possession of auy 
quality so rare might win, instead, special remembrance 
He glanced around the room, and mentally contrasted the 
various young women his eyes rested upon, with Marian 
Farlow, plainly attired and hurrying through the windy 
streets bent upon some errand of mercy He thought of 
her complacently as a complete and perfect instrument 
vouchsafed by Providence for carrying on many and 
petty details of parish work. She was an indispensabk 
factor in his church labors and clerical existence; but 
somehow he failed to classify her with the other young 
women of his a quaintanc Cc He thought of he r as in re 
lation to his work rather than in relation to himself, 

There was a murmur at the door of the long drawing- 
room, and a portiére was thrust aside. A slight and 
graceful figure stood in the doorway, smiling and self 
She wore a purple velvet gown, and a short 
ermine cape which was thrown back over one shoulder, 
while a small violet bonnet surmounted by tall white 
plumes was jauntily set on her shapely head. Her thick 
light hair, asually drawn back tightly, and with each dat 
ing ringlet brushed smoothly out of sight, was loosened 
carelessly, and waved and crinkled at its own sweet will 
above her smooth low forehead 

* Can that be Marian Farlow?’ Frances Brown rose in 
great astonishment and hastened forward Tom Tre 
maine whistled softly as he set down the empty teacups, 
and the young rector eyed the new-comer with a dazed 
and perplexed air 

‘* You see, dear Frances,” said Marian, ‘1 didn’t mind 
being almost forgotten; I am much too forgiving; and 
I am sure it’s really better late than never. Isn't it, 
Cousin Tom? I see you are relieved that I have left the 
walking hat behind which you rescued so gallantly. I 
have discarded it for good and all.” 

The rector of St. Mark’s stepped forward eagerly. ‘I 
was afraid I should not have.the pleasure of seeing you 
again this afternoon, it was so short a while ago I saw 
you hurryingin a far different direction. Let me reiterate 
that it is infinitely better late than never; and oh, Miss 
Farlow, I want to ask you / 

Marian shrugged her shoulders. ‘‘In just one mo 
ment, Mr. Hamilton. I have « message to give to Mrs 
Gray before it slips my mind: I see her pre paring to Suy 
good-by.” She nodded carelessly and crossed the room to 
where the doctor's wife was standing 

““Why, Marian Farlow! I thought you were some very 
distinguished visitor when you appeared ; I was just 
going to ask to be presented. Now really I’m not joking.” 

‘I’m sorry to disappoint the doctor,” Marian said, 
lightly, ‘‘ but you must tell him I cannot undertake to 
help him with those books for the Soldiers’ Home. He'll 
have to find some one with much more time to give to it. 
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Give him my best regards and my sincere regrets,” and 
she flitted across the room to speak to Mrs. Brown. 

How well you're looking, Marian!” she gasped, in evi 
dent surprise 

Dear Mrs. Brown, you know looks are deceptive. I'm 
really tired to death, I've worked so bard this season; in- 
deed, I have decided to take a short vacation; and, by-the- 
way, will you be kind enough to send some time to-mor- 
row those clothes you promised Mrs, O’Brien? I thought 
of taking them there myself, but I find it will be impos- 
sible, so will you kindly see she has them without fail? 
Perhaps Frances will take them over.” Mrs, Brown 
promised before she had regained her usual composure, 
and looked helplessly after the purple velvet gown, 
whose owner was remarking to Tom Tremaine 

“T sha'n't have any time to think up games for your 
poor boys, so you, sir, will have to shoulder the whole 
awful responsibility. You see, I have concluded it really 
is a great mistake to be over-obliging.” 

The rector now blocked Marian’s passage across the 
room 

‘I started to inquire,” he said, abruptly, ‘if it was not 
too much for you to undertake the packing of those 
boxes 

Exactly my own thought,” she answered, laughing. 
‘*T was about to tell you that I had reconsidered. Perhaps 
you have already found some one else available?” 

‘‘No, I have not; but pray don’t give the matter a 
second thought. I was just going to suggest that I could 
be on hand to help part of the forenoon, if you felt equal 
to superintending for a short while.” 

‘Oh, Mr. Hamilton, if you can be there, 1 certainly 
shall not be needed. All will go well, and I can run 
away with a clear conscience,” 

The rector’s handsome face expressed surprise 

I think I shall go on to New York for a few weeks,” 
Marian continued 

Indeed! Your plans must have been made suddenly, 
or you doubtless forgot to mention them this afternoon. 
W hen do you go?” 

‘I hardly know myself; perhaps to-morrow.” The 
Reverend Grant Hamilton looked very much disturbed 

Shall you have any time, before you go, to talk over 
the children’s entertainment?” he questioned 

‘I'm afraid not. I think you'll have to count me out 
for several weeks. I'm very sorry not to serve on that 
committee for refreshments, but I trust that my place can 
easily be filled.” She toyed an instant with the ermine muff; 
then she said, smiling: ‘‘ Perhaps I may as well confess, 
before I go, I’m just a little weary of well-doing. Please 
don't look disapproving. Good-by”; and she extended 
her hand, adding, ‘‘I shall undoubtedly need pastoral 
calls when I return after a round of shopping”; then Mar- 
ian Farlow, in ermine cape and trailing velvet gown, with 
fluffy hair and white-plumed violet bonnet, had swept 
across the room 

The rector of St. Mark's gazed after her, then passed 
his hand across his forehead as if to make sure that he 
was wide awake. A moment later he turned upon his 
heel, said good-by to his hostess, and strode away with 
knitted brows. He was deeply annoyed; he must find 
some one to pack up missionary boxes, to plan the chil 
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dren's entertainment, to go about soliciting refreshments; 
but his annoyance did not arise from any of these things. 
He was annoyed to think that Marian Farlow bad been 
his faithful helper for three years past, had worked with 
him on all kinds of committees, had aided him untiringly 
on all occasions, and yet he had never before perceived 
that she was very beautiful. 


Aunt Jane sat hungrily reading the evening paper and 
musing upon Marian’s strange conduct. Dinner would 
not be served until her niece returned, and it was seven 
o'clock. If Marian had ouly not added to her cold b 
walking in the wind! Could she be coming down wit 
anything like typhoid fever? That often made people 
act very strangely when it was first developing. After- 
noon teas were really more unhygienic than the young 
ladies’ sewing-circle, which often lasted till half past six. 
She looked up with relief as a light step sounded within 
the hall, and rose to touch the bell that she might order 
dinner. 

‘* Aunt Jane,” her niece cried, coming quickly towards 
her and putting her arm around her, *‘ you know you've 
wanted me to take a trip to New York for a long time. 
I'm ready now to go with you. When shall we start—to- 
morrow afternoon?” 

‘* To-morrow!” gasped her aunt. ‘‘Isn’t that very soon, 
and are you sure that you are feeling well enough?” 

** Auntie, I'm feeling splendidly, only I need a little rest 
and some new clothes; you said so yourself yesterday, and 
now you seem quite frightened to have your nicce agree 
with you. Come, let us have some dinner!” 

Later, as they sat by the fire discussing plans and look- 
ing through the railway guide, Marian said, thought- 
fully, 

**Aunt Jane, you know I’ve always thought a great 
deal about my duty towards other people, and I believe 
that I have tried to do it, haven’t I, dear?” 

** Yes; IL should say you’d almost overdone it,” her aunt 
responded 

Marian heaved a sigh and gazed into the fire. ‘ Aunt 
Jane,” she said at last, ‘‘I really think there is one duty 
I have neglected, and that is the duty towards myself. 
What do you say to leaving by the 4.30 train to-morrow 
afternoon? If that’s too soon, we'll wait another day.” 

‘*No, Marian,” her aunt announced, decidedly. ** By 
all means let us go to-morrow, or something may occur to 
keep you from performing « duty that has been so long 
neglected.” 


The rector of St. Mark’s mounted the Farlows’ steps 
and pulled the bell 

‘*Has Miss Farlow returned?” Three times already had 
he asked that question, only to meet with disappoint- 
ment. This time, however, he was promptly admitted. 

He waited nervously in the large library, shifting his 
seat from chair to chair, and scrutinizing small ornaments 
and bits of bric-A-brac intently, without the slightest reali 
zation of what he was surveying. 

Three times he thought he heard Miss Farlow’s step, 
but still she did notcome. It was unlike her to keep him 
waiting; any delay was quite against her principles; she 
always hurried down, “ just as she was,” sometimes quite 
































EFOREI BECAME ASALVATIONIST, THERE 
was one little story 1 heard which appealed to me 
with a force perhaps all the greater because its 
charm was indefinable. The story was told about 
a certain officer in the Salvation Army, a man of 

no education whatever, yet one who had had marvellous 
success in reaching and uplifting the poor among whom 
he labored 

“That Captain always divides his talks under three 
heads,” said a comrade, in speaking of him 

Three heads!” exclaimed some one else 

man coulda’t be logical if he tried.” 

‘* And yet he is—in a way,” was the answer, given with 
a quiet smile. *‘ He always has three divisions of his sub- 
ject, and always the same three. Here they are.” 

Then looking at a note-book, the second somebod y read 
these words as they were hastily written: 

1. He takes a text. 2. He wanders away from that text 
3. Hle never comea back to the text 

The particular application of that incident is to the 
writing of this article 


“Why, the 


It was in the latter part of June that I went from New 
York to Chattanooga. Going South for the summer is 
certainly an unusual proceeding, but it was no less strange 
for those who went to serve their country than for those 
whose purpose it was to uphold the cross of Christ and 
its principles among the many temptations peculiar to 
camp life 

“ Why are you going?” asked one and another. ‘‘ The 
work is all right, but why not send a man?” 

The answer is found in the words of one of the Chick- 
amauga colonels, who, when he knew that the old Salva- 
tion Army tent had blown down and blown to pieces, 
said: “I do hope that the meetings will be carried on, 
and that the work will be kept in the hands of a woman. 
It means so much to our boys to have a link like that 
connecting them with their home life.” 

The same question came up at the beginning of the 
war, with reference to women nurses, and was then de- 
cided in a way which later sad experience proved to be 
one of the greatest mistakes made in connection with the 
management of the war. That this was seen to be a mis- 
taken policy is proved by the fact that toward the end 
of the summer, at Chickamauga and other camps, the 
restriction against women nurses was withdrawn, greatly 
to the benefit of the sick men, whose specific illnesses were 
in many cases complicated by that ailment known to the 
medical fraternity as nostalgia, but to the poor, suffering, 
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uncomplaining soldiers as ‘‘jest ornery homesickness.” 
Not that they regretted their sacrifice in coming away, 
but that they all agreed with the sentiment of one man 
to whom I took some fruit. ‘It does seem good to us 
soldiers to have a lady speak to us when we are sick.” 

It is a question which admits of no question; well or 
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ill, a great body of men will always respect the woman 
who comes among them for the sake of doing good. 


**We live in deeds, not years.” That is always true, 
but it was never more clear to my mind than last summer, 
during July and a part of August, when every day seemed 
to represent the condensed opportunities of an ordinary 
fortnight or month. Just so many hours, each one with 


breathless, in her desire not to encroach upon his valuable 
time. He paced restlessly across the room and peered 
out of the window. She came in \bile his back was 
turned, and waited smilingly, with hand extended, for him 
to face about. 

“Tam not out there on the sidewalk, Mr. Hamilton,” 
she said, and he turned suddenly and hastened towards 
her. She wore a long gray house dress of clinging crépe 
touched off with pink and silver, and her biond hair was 
piled upon ber head and dressed in many marvellous puffs 
and small bewitching curls. 

“‘T’'ve missed you sadly!” he exclaimed. ‘The time bas 
seemed interminable since you went away.” He gazed at 
her with evident delight, and seemed to have forgotten 
to relinquish the band he held. 

‘Has it?” she answered, somewhat indifferently, draw- 
ing away her fingers. 

os oudnntned ted you were to be gone but a month,” 
he said, reproachfully, ‘‘ and it issix weeks and four days, 
and I’ve been turned away three times from your front 
door.” 

“It was certainly very good of you to come,” Marian 
murmured, ‘‘I fear the children’s entertainment was a 
great deal of care; and the guild meetings I know were 
on your mind; and those poor families—I hoped you 
would find some one to supervise them.” 

He made a gesture of impatience. ** 1 wasn’t thinking 
of guilds or entertainments or of the parish poor,” he 
said. 

** Ah, then it was the Sunday-school work. I wondered 
how that new librarian would manage with that novel 
system for giving out the cards. I was afraid he might 
get somewhat mixed at the beginning.” 

Grant Hamilton shook his head mournfully. ‘I have 
deserved just this; I see it plainly, and it’s not strange 
that you misunderstand me. It’s very true that your 
work has been missed. The Sunday-school bas missed it, 
the guild, the entertainments, the parish poor—they all 
have felt an aching void; but that goes without saying 
That is not what I came to tell you. It seemed to me that 
I could not endure your absence—I had so many things to 
say 10 you, and one thing in particular.” He paused and 
looked at her intently. ‘* Perhaps you know it now,” he 
suid, with a strange thrill in his voice. 

Marian sat watching him intently, her hands clasped 
tightly, her lips pressed close together. ‘‘ No, I do not,” 
she answered, steadying her voice 

** 1 knew it only vaguely myself before you went away, 
but after that it became a reality, aud I could hardly wait 
for you to come back.” 

The color came and went in Marian’s cheeks, her breath 
came quickly. Could he be going to contide in ber his 
engagement to that handsome Chicago girl? She could 
endure bravely; she would not falter, and be should never 
dream that she had cared. 

She braced herself to hear the worst, and raised her 
eyes to meet his own unflinchingly; but suddenly her gaze 
fell before his. What strange and unexpecied words the 
rector of St. Mark's was uttering! 

“It’s not your work I want, my dear little Samaritan, 
precious as that may be; what I want is the good Samari 
tan herself.” 






the ordinary allowance of minutes, but with an extraor 
dinary number of possibilities for service and helpfulness 
No wonder, then, that 1 ** wandered from the text” of the 
instructions with which I had gone South. 

To join the two workers already at Chattanooga, to 
procure a new and better tent in place of the one which 
had gone to pieces, and to take general oversight of the 
work in that tent, represents my plan of life as I saw it 
before leaving New York. The tent was to be open dur- 
ing the day as a reading-room and writing-room, and 
open in the evening for religious meetings 

This was carried out, but it was by no means all that 
was done. When the soldiers understood that we were 
there to help them, they came to us with many unexpected 
requests. ‘‘ Will you send my money home to mother?” 
asked one, and after him many others. 

** Would it be too much trouble for you to bring out a 
little butter?” queried a college student, with all a gentle- 
man’s hesitancy in asking a favor from a lady, and adding, 
in explanation, ‘‘ Of course I wouldn't ask it for myself, 
but my chum is ill, and can’t eat the ordinary rations, so 
I thought he might relish some good bread and butter.” 

Bread, butter, fruit, eggs, and sometimes beef tea were 
carried out from Chattanooga to the camp, and met with 
an appreciation far above their mere monetary value. 
This could be done with comparative ease, because of the 
fact that we three women Salvationists found it necessary 
to live in the city of Chattanooga, going out to the camp 
every day for our work there. 

As soon as the new tent was in full operation, it was of 
course necessary !0 have a marr to stay in it all the time 
Lieutenant Catlin, of the Salvation Army in Nashville, 
was therefore sent on for this special work. He was in 
the tent practically all the time, and saw to it that free 
writing materials were kept on hand, and that there was 
an abundant supply of reading matter, both secular and 
religious, for distribution among the men 

At first there was a little misunderstanding on this 
score. I wondered why the soldiers did not help them 
selves more freely to the papers arranged on the bench in 
front of the little organ, so I asked them in the next meet 
ing, and explained that the reading matier was meant to 
be taken away, as well as to be read in the tent. 

That night the piles diminished like magic, and almost 
disappeared. The men had not understood that they 
were at liberty to help themselves : 

One morning a man came into the tent looking hot, 
tired, and dusty. ‘‘Have you a book or paper of any 
kind I could have to keep?” he asked. ‘‘Our regiment 
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more than two miles away from here, off 
m the regular road. and our fellows hard- 
ever get anything to read. A friend of 
ine is sick, and he’s so tired of doing no- 
‘ing that I told him that I would just walk 
ver to see if you had a magazine you could 
t him have. I'll gladly pay for it.” 
That last sentence added a final touch to 
situation already pathetic. But I assured 
he wayworn traveller, after giving him a 
vlass of lemonade, that our reading matter 
vas supplied freely by friends in the North, 
ind that he could have as many papers and 
magazines as he could possibly carry all that 
mg walk back to his regiment and his suf- 
fering comrade. Certainly the circumstances 
of military camp life developed all that was 
vood, noble, and self-sacrificing in some men, 
is truly as the same circumstances seemed 
to bring out all that was evil in others. 


Ou the Sunday night before our new tent 
vas put up, it seemed a question as to 
vaether or not we should go out to the 
camp. Finally, realizing that pay-day had 
just passed, and that therefore hundreds of 
soldiers were in the city ‘‘ on leave” (which 
meant, for many of them, leave to get drunk), 
ve decided to remain in Chattanooga to see 
what we could do to reach those who seemed 
most of all in need of help—and least likely 

) seek it. 

So we went out to meet the men figura- 
tively and literally ‘‘on their own ground.” 

That Sunday night the soldiers seemed 
somewhat more sober than was usually the 
case With those who came into town direct- 
y after pay-day. Perhaps they put some 
thought of the day even into the business 
f “having a good time.” In any case, 
whatever the reason was, they gathered 
round us in great numbers—respectful, as 
they almost always were. All through the 
meeting the crowd grew denser, and the 
circle widened so that before we were 
through we found it difficult to make our 
voices reach those farthest away, and when a 
policeman appeared upon the scene I felt 
surc he had come to arrest me for *‘*‘ ob- 
structing a public thoroughfare.” Instead 
of that, he only came to see if we needed any 
assistance from him 

The last song came,and the closing prayer; 
then we started for home 

It may be that there were those drawn 
toward God, through that open-air meeting 
who would never have thought about Him 
if the Salvation Army had not felt a definite 
pressing responsibility regarding these men, 
who seemed in so many ways like * sheep 
having no shepherd,” or perhaps even more 
like sheep who, choosing to follow the wrong 
leader, deliberately turn away from the fold 
and the green pastures 


Apvice TO Moruens.—Mxks. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING 
Syxup should always be used for children teething. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all pain, 
cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for y nan meg 

{Adv.] 


FOOD FOR INFANTS 
Tue Gail Borden Eagle Brand Condensed Milk, 
4 1 baby food from the hour of birth, stands 
without a as it does the 
most perfect preparation of milk for the use of in 
fants.—{ Adv.) 


competitor, presenting 


BEAUTY SHOW. 

A UNIVERSAL Beauty Show is spokenof. It has 
often enough been repeated how unfailing and power 
fui is the influence of perfumes on feminine beauty It 
has been remarked that the FUNK1IA DU JAPON of Or1zA- 


LeGRAND is the preferred perfume of the prettiest | 


women. We make incidentally this simple observation. 


{Adv.] 
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B yl treatment in the one is the canse of much 
o( the injury to Silver ; ordinary laundry or scouring 
s04ps are as uuflt for this purpose as for the toilet. 


Electro-Silicon 
Silver Soap 


is made specially for washing Silverware. The 
washing cleans *s, drying polishes. It does the work 
well and quickly; and saves your silver. That 
saving more than pays for the soap. 

Of leading dealers, 15 cents per cake. 

By muil. post-paid, 20 cents in stamps, 
The Electro Silicon Co., 30 Cliff Street, New York. 











HARPER’S BAZAR 


You Must Have a Watch! 


WALTHAM WATCHES are the best you 
can buy. They are guaranteed by the 
AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCH 
COMPANY. The movement engraved 
with the trade-mark “ RIVERSIDE” 

is specially recommended. Insist on 

a Waltham Watch, and do not be 
persuaded that something else is better, 
for there is no better. 


For sale by all jewelers. 









“*The Tins are washed in two waters.’” 






Drawn from life for our illustrated booklet, entitled ‘« FRANco- 
AMERICAN SOUPS: HOW THEY ARE MADE.’’ A copy of this 
artistic publication will be mailed free of charge upon request 











(3¥" The Franco-American Soups are 
packed in quart, pint, and half- 
pint cans. All leading grocers 
sell them. Watch for our Trade 
Mark on each package, so as to 
avoid imitations or substitutions. 





The Franco-American Food 
Jersey City Heights, N. J. 
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Heather of the 
Link 


Is as pleasing and inspiring in its 
charming and natural fragrance as 
the home of the Royal game its 
name suggests. 





The New Lundborg 
Perfume 





Refinement. 


Lundborg's Perfumes are 
| sold by dealers everywhere 
or bottle will be sent on 
receipt of $1.00. 

Sample tube of Lund 
: borg’s Velcrema enclosed 
in every order by mail without extra charge. 
It is soothing and healing to the skin, good 
for chapped hands and face or sunburn. It is 
appreciated by Golfers and others exposed to 
inclement weather, 


LADD & COFFIN, 


Proprietors and Manufacturers, | 





24 Barclay Street, New York, N. Y. 


——— as 


SUPERFLUOUS. 
HAIR 


My Assertion. 

An undesirable growth of hair on 
the face, neck, or arms can be removed 
quickly and future growth prevented. 1 
know whereof I speak, being a regular 
physician and having had years of 
experience with women’s troubles. My - 
success has led me to publish this announce 
ment for the benefit of those living remote 
from New York who are suffering the ua 
told annoyance of superfluous hair, and 
many of whom have wasted time and money 
in useless preparations. 







































Harmless and Fiffectual, 

If you will sit down to-day, write me, 
I will reply to you telling you of the best 
treatment of superfluous hair I have ever 
used, and, if desired, will not only promise 
to keep the undesirable hair from your 
skin forever, but will give the same atten- 
tion to your matter by correspondence 
and proper treatment as if you were to 
come here to my parlors. Being a woman, I 
know the delicacy of matters like this, there- 
fore give you my assurance that corre 
spondence will be held strictly confidential 
Address, enclosing two stamps for sealed 
reply and brochure. Mention //arper’s 
Bazar in writing. 


Mrs. ANNA M. CROSS, M.D., 
No. 3 West 20th St., New York. ; 
. . . 


CALDER'S 


Sapon aceous 


DE N See 
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The Best is the Cheapest! 
Rae’s Olive Oil is both the best ; 
and cheapest, quality considered. 














The Chemical Analysis of S. Rae & ind 
Finest Sublime Lucca Oil, made Sept. 15th, 18 
m by the Ledoux Chemical Laboratory, declares it to } 
be “ unadulterated by admixture with any other oil } 
weg or other substance. It is free from rancidity and all 
ma other undesirable qualities, and it is of Superior 2 
13 Quality and Flavor.’’ : 


S. RAE & CO., Leghorn, Italy. | 


Mstablished 1836. 
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CUSHION BUTTON 











———" GUARANTY COUPON ————=4 





* Hose sete Name on every lop. 
Supporter__...—.-“ 
NEVER SLIPS OR TEARS 

No Stitching in the Elastic nf 

Siiteeeiien canoe ort 62am, 


__ ——— . . 
» Ladie papeeineltes . 
itimes purchaled & liked 
Calder’ Dentine 
\ Soldat ye Apothecar. s inf 
ell Towns &Cities 


ye handard Denti frice 


for SO Nears 
Afample on reguefl 


Albert L. Calder®* 
Providence . Ri 


Cran 
ARPER’S thoroughly revised 
and classified, will 
be sent PORTRAIT by mail 
to any address 
on receipt of CATALOGU 
ten cents. 


















“WME THIS GUARANTY 
Goes with EVERY PAIR 


LOOK FOR THE NAME 
Stamped on Every Loop 
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CLUB WOMEN AND CLUB WORK 











HE EIGHTH CONTINENTAL 
CONGRESS OF THE D. A. R. 


Propas.y the most important matter which 
came up at the Eighth Continental Congress of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution was that relating 
to the proposed union of this soc ietvy with the Daughters 
of the Revolution lhere is every reason why the two 
should be merged into one, as their aims are identical, 
and eligibility to either is differentiated by so delicate 
a line that only the expert in genealogical matters can de 
termine it. At the inception of the D. A. R. society the 
difference was much more clearly defined, but early 
amendments to its articles of membership brought the 
two really very close together The debate on the report 
prese nted by the committee appointed to consider it, oc 
curred on Friday, the fifth day of the congress, and en 
gaged the close attention of the body during a long ses 


sion. Three plans of union had been suggested. First, 
the admission of the Daughters of the Revolution as a 
body; the second, as individuals; and third, by chapters 
The last was judged to be the only feasible plan, and for 


this an amendment to the constitution was necessary 
The articles setting forth the conditions under which the 
proposed consolidation may take place were reall and 
considered separately As these were each acct pted sep 
wately,and finally the report as a whole adopted, a sum 
mary of the reading will suffice. The ten articles asked 
that the State and national organization of the D. R. be 
merged into the national organization of the D. A. R.; 
that each chapter of the D. R. become a chapter of the 
D. A. R., certificates and papers of the D. R. sufficing, no 
changes in organization being required, except such, if 
iy. as are needed to conform to the national organization 
of the D. A. R. The records of the D. R. shall be de 
posited with the records of the D. A. R., becoming part 
und parcel of them, and to be sac redly held The funds 
of the D. R. shall be disposed of as that society may di 
rect, the national society of the D. A. R. having no claim 
thereto: the members of the D. R. to retain the use of 
their own badge . addition to the badge of the D. A. R 
This article drew forth a spirited debate, but was finally 
adopted. Another discussion was over Article 8, which 
et forth that the continental colors, buff and blue, of the 
D. R. shall become the colors of the D. A. R This was 
finally adopted as read. Life members of the D. R. are 
to become life members of the D. A. R., no annual dues 
to be required until February 1, 1900, no chapter fees 
to be exacted from the chapters admitted from the D. R 
The discussion over the report was animated and warm 


it times, but in the main there was manifested a most 
laudable desire to meet the proposed union fully half 
way It was considered that generous concessions were 


only proper on the part of a society numbering twenty 
seven thousand to meet one counting slightly under three 
thousand members The consolidation of the two socie 
ties seems now nearer than ever be fore 

The report at the congress, in the opening address of 
the president-general, Mrs. Daniel Manning, was an im 
pressive recital of the splendid war relief-work done by 
the society during the past summer Over a thousand 
members of the society were in actual war service as army 
or navy nurses Mrs. Manning’s announcement, too, of 
a D. A. R. chapter at Hawaii was received with much 
ipplause. Since its last meeting the society has lost by 
death. with other distinguished Daughters, Mrs. John 
Ritchie, of Maryland, one of its charter members, and a 
national vice-president. Mrs. Ritchie was the mother of 
Mrs. Donald McLean, of New York, and when a unani 
mous vote of sympathy was asked, a number of eulogistic 
speeches quickly followed, the president general, Mrs 
Manning, being included among those who paid eloquent 
tribute to Mrs. Ritchie’s memory 

An important matter brought before the congress was 
the further consideration of the Continental Hall project 
As the report of this committee pointed out, the dem inds 
on the country by the war with Spain during the last 
year prevented the pushing of the work as had been 
hoped, but a most favorable condition was reported, not 


OST OBITUM. 

Tae Great Man was dead The news had 
flashed throughout the country, and thousands of 
daily papers had contained obituary notices of 

him The bulletin-boards outside of the newspaper of 
fices in the creat city in which he had lived and died had 
tokd the passing multitudes that the distinguished and 
wealthy man had joined the majority. He had dropped 
down with heart-disease as he arose from his breakfast 
table I'he butler in the adjoining pantry, hearing his 
master fall, ran in and found him dead 

In spite of the wit and wealth that had made him fa 
mous, he was in life a lonely man, and now that he was 
dead. there were few to mourn him. As a bachelor, and 
the owner of a superb house, he had entertained hand 
somely and frequently. He had many acquaintances and 
no intimate friends; was liked by most people, and loved 
by none. At least so the world—the world that knew 
him—said, Courteous and affable in manner, he scemed 
to take no one into the inner recess of his heart. Some 
women went so far as to say that he had no heart. He 
certainly did not love women, and, with all his polish, pre 
sented to them an unimpressionable and cold exterior 
They felt that they could never quicken his steady pulse 
by so much as a single beat. With all his generosity, 
there was apparently no tender side to his nature 

The funeral services were held in the church always at- 
tended by the Great Man. The large edifice was well 
filled with the cream of fashion and wealth in the fashion 
ible and wealthy city. Only one pew was empty, and 


> 


this was draped with black and twined with flowers. In 
front of the altar was a bauk of white flowers, on which 
the coffin would rest. 


withstanding. The sum of nearly $44,000 rests to the 
credit of the committee. An eloquent plea for additional 
subscriptions was followed in a single session by the 
contribution of $10,000, which later was increased. One 
of the generous donors was Mrs. Frank W. Benedict, of 
New Haven, Connecticut, who subscribed $1000 

At one of the evening sessions of the congress the report 
of the committee on the national university was presented 
by Mrs. Ellen Hardin Walworth. The immediate effort 
of the society in this connection is to the end that every 
chapter shall petition Congress to pass the national uni 
versity bill now pending 

Mrs. Hatcher of the Franco-American memorial com- 
mittee reported encouraging progress in that matter, and 
stated that a final report would be submitted at the next 
congress. A committee of Daughters will represent the 
society at the unveiling ceremonies in Paris in 1900, and 
Mrs. Manning will deliver the address 

The report from the prison-ships committce stated that 
a substantial sum was now in the hands of the committee, 
and that an association of members of all the patriotic so 
cieties connected with the Revolutionary period had been 
organized for the purpose of securing a monument fund. 
Like the Continental Hall project, the war with Spain 
had somewhat interfered with the prison-ships fund, but 
it is expected that it will now rapidly be augmented 

At one of the sessions a resolution, directed against the 
case of Senator Roberts of Utah, although no names were 
mentioned, was offered by Mrs. Donald McLean. This 
gave it as the sense of the congress ‘‘ that the nation’s law 
makers should, by the passage of suitable laws, make im- 
possible the election of a polygamist to public office.” 
After considerable debate the resolution was carried by a 
viva voce vole, Which presented one solitary ‘‘ no” against 
a solid chorus of ‘‘ ayes.” 

The report of the committee on the desecration of the 
flag, urging the congress to use its efforts to secure legis 
lation to prevent the desecration of our national colors, 
as cited in the report by many incidents, was presented by 
Frances Saunders Kempster, and was adopted 

The social side of the congress was, as usual, a brilliant 
one. Numerous small receptions and private luncheons 
were given, the society at large being represented at the 
beautiful reception in the Corcoran Art Gallery on Thurs- 
day evening. 

The election of officers had in it none of the excitement 
which characterized the same proceeding last year. Mrs. 
Manning had no opponent, Mrs. Donald McLean, of New 
York, having withdrawn her name as a candidate at the 
beginning of the nominations. A brief excitement was 
engendered by the question raised just previous to the 
election—whether the officers who had served two terms 
under the old constitution were eligible to re-election un 
der the new constitution that went into effect at this con 
gress. The question had been forestalled by some of the 
Daughters, and an appeal had been made to Speaker Reed 
for his opinion. Mr. Reed courteously replied in a brief 
note, giving it as his impression, after such examination 
as he was able to make of the conditions, that any of the 
old officers was eligible to re-election A vote on the ac 
ceptance of this word from Mr. Reed was against it 
Later, however, after long throwing back and forth of the 
parliamentary ball, the matter was smoothed out, and the 
election proceeded practically on the lines indicated by 
Speaker Reed. The new ticket as finally elected is as 
follows President - Geveral, Mrs. Daniel Manning 
Vice - President -General (in charge of organization), 
Mrs. E. W. Howard. Vice-Presidents General (for two 
years)—Mrs. Deeve, of Illinois; Mrs. Rathbone, Ohio; 
Miss Forsythe, New York; Miss Temple, Tennessee; Mrs. 
Sternberg, army; Miss Miller, District of Columbia; Mrs. 
Lindsay, Kentucky; Mrs. J Crossman, New York; 
Mrs. Griscom, Pennsylvania ; Mrs. W. P. Frye, Maine ; 
Mrs. Depue, New Jersey; Mrs. Mark B. Hatch, District of 
Columbia; Mrs. Emerson, Illinois; Mrs. Fairbanks, Indi- 
ana; Mrs. O'Neil, navy; Mrs. Newman, Nebraska; Mrs. 
George F. Fuller, Massachusetts; Miss Bennings, Georgia; 
Mrs. Sperry, Connecticut; Mrs. Taplin, Vermont; Mrs 
Stakely, District of Columbia; Mrs. Goodloe, District of 
Columbia; Mrs. Tiltman, Michigan; Mrs. Cameron, Wis 


Even while waiting for a funeral a fashionable audi 
ence can hardly be expected to remain silent. The altar, 
shrouded in black, and the funeral march played softly 
on the organ, failed to subdue the people into complete 
silence, and there was a whispered but steady rustle of 
comment through the throng. But when the bell toiled 
forth its first solemn note there was a perceptible start of 
the immense audience, and the low-voiced conversation 
ceased. Through the opened doors a small procession, 
such as the dead man himself would have wished, en 
tered the church, and the congregation rose to its feet 

Following the clergyman, slowly trod eight pall-bearers 
carrying the coffin, and behind this walked the Great 
Man’s sister, dressed in deep mourning, and leaning on 
the arm of her husband. The priest's voice, intoning the 
burial service, echoed through the now silent church: 

‘IT am the resurrection and the life, saith the Lord: he 
that believeth in me, though he were dead, yet shall he live : 
and whosoever liveth and believeth in me, shall never die.” 

The coffin moved slowly up the aisle. All heads were 
turned towards it with the instinct of morbid curiosity 
and self-torture that moves each of us to gaze on the 
dreaded shape we know too well. People always look at 
a coffin and ata passing hearse. When the casket, covered 
with a pall of pure white roses, rested in front of the 
altar, the finest choir in the city chanted the anthem 
freighted with sad memories to so many: 

** Lord let me know my end and the number of my days.” 

Then the priest's voice carried on the service through 
the marvellous chapter of Corinthians that is a pean of 
triumph over death and the grave 

After the benediction the clergyman announced that as 
the interment would not take place until the afternoon, 
and then at the convenience of the family, the congrega 

















consin; Mrs. Colton, California. Vice-Presidents-General 
(for one year)—Mrs. J. G. Penn, Virginia; Mrs. E. B. John- 
ston, District of Columbia; Mrs. Mell, Alabama; Mrs. A. J. 
Chippman, District of Columbia; Mrs. P. C. Cheney, New 
Hampshire ;- Mrs. Frank Warren, Massachusetts ; Mrs. 
Roebling, New Jersey; Mrs. 8. D. Oliphant, New Jersey; 
Mrs, W. Thaw, Pennsylvania; Mrs. J. C. Burrows, Michi- 
gan; Mrs. Shippen, New Jersey; Mrs. Nash, South Caro. 
lina; Miss Annie M. Wheeler. Chaplains-General, Mrs. 
W. A. Smoot, Virginia, and Mrs. 8. M. Hartsock, District 
of Columbia. Recording Secretary-General, Mrs. Albert 
Akers. Corresponding Secretury -General, Mrs. K. K. 
Henry. Treasurer-Geveral, Mrs. G. B. Darwin. Regis- 
trar-General, Miss 8. R. Hetzel. Historian-General, Mrs. 
Mary J. Seymour. Assistant Historian -General, Mrs. 
R. 8. Hatcher. Librarian-General, Miss J. T. McBlair. 


ASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY WAS CELE- 
W brated at several places by the Daughters of the 

Revolution. At Philadelphia a brilliant luncheon 
was given by the Pennsylvania State organization on the 
167th anniversary of Washington's birth. The luncheon 
was spread at the Hotel Stratford, the banquet-room being 
profusely decorated with silk flags and flowers,carrying out 
the color scheme of the society —yellow and blue—together 
with the national emblems. The orchestra, embowerd in 
plants, gave musical selections during the luncheon and 
between the speeches that followed. Greetings from the 
President-General, Mrs. Henry Sanger Snow, were re- 
ceived, regretting her inability to be present, and from 
the Massachusetts society. In response to a telegram re- 
ceived from Miss Sarah Hunt, the regent of the Massa 
chusetts society, a silent toast was given at exactly half 
past two in unison with the Boston gathering, which was 
most impressive. Besides the Pennsylvania State officers, 
consisting of Mrs. Nathaniel 8. Keay, regent; Mrs. Carl- 
ton M. Moody, vice-regent; Miss Mary A. Kent, secre- 
tary; Mrs. Heury T. Kent, treasurer, and Miss Edith E. 
Cooke, historian; there were present as guests Mrs. J. 8. 
Ramsey, regent of Minnesota, and Miss Adaline W. 
Sterling, first vice-president of the General Society, New 
York city. 


Here in New York, at Genealogical Hall, the day was 
observed by the Daughters with appropriate ceremonies. 
The national colors were the chief note in the decorations 
of the rooms, potted plants being mingled with fine ef 
fect among the flags. Over the rostrum a large oval 
painting of the head of Washington was the radiating 
centre for the flag decorations. ‘The rooms were crowded 
from four to six with the Daughters and their guests. 
Heading the receiving party was Mrs. Charles F. Roe, 
regent of the New York State Daughters of the Revolu- 
tion, who was assisted by the two vice-presidents, Mrs. F. 
J. Swift and Mrs. James Davis. Mrs. Roe gave a brief 
graceful address of welcome, following which she read the 
greetings from the Massachusetts Daughters, a silent mo 
ment, to be observed in common with the Massachusetts 
gathering, taking place at the appointed time — four 
o'clock. Mrs. M. M. Greeley was announced for a patri 
otic address, a distinction she would not claim, present 
ing rather a sparkling talk. In this Mrs. Greeley, with 
admirable ingenuity, found something new to say con 
cerning the traditional story of Washington and the 
cherry-tree. It was her opinion, from a study of the 
chivalric characteristics of the Father of his Country, and 
the conditions of plantation life at the time, that the tree 
had been hacked by some young pickaninny of the place. 
It was highly probable that it was in the effort to save 
this little darky that the youthful George took upon him 
self the responsibility of the use of the now. historic 
hatchet. 

There were many distinguished guests present, includ- 
ing Major-General Roe, Major Frank Keck of the Seven- 
ty-first Regiment, Dr. Sidney H. Carney, Jr., Miss Anne 
Rhodes, Mrs. Joseph J. Casey, Registrar-General, and a 
number of members of other patriotic societies, including 
the Daughters of the American Revolution and the Co- 
lonial Dames and the officers of the Sons of the Revo- 
lution. Marcaret Hamitton WELCH. 


tion was now dismissed. The remains would rest where 
they were until such time as they would be removed to 
the cemetery. 

The people went out. It was noon, and as most of 
them were in a hurry, the entire congregation had soon 
dispersed. The Great Man’s sister, with her husband, stood 
at one side of the chancel, speaking in low tones to the cler 
gyman about the arrangements for the afternoon. The 
undertaker tiptoed officiously about. Ina pew at the back 
of the church knelt a girlish figure with bowed head 
When the last of the fashionable throng bad left the edi 
fice, she rose to her feet. She wore a heavy black cloth 
gown, and was closely veiled. As she stepped into the 
aisle she held one hand at her side, as if to conceal some 
thing in the folds of her full skirt. Swiftly, noiselessly, she 
walked up the aisle, past the three figures still consulting 
in low tones, and straight to the coffin. For a moment 
she stood at the side of the casket, then with a swift mo 
tion bowed her head and rested her cheek upon the 
flowery pall. Only an instant did she remain thus, and 
turning, walked rapidly down the aisle and from the 
church. The astonished trio near the coffin saw, as she 
passed them, that the hand concealed before, and then 
held on the side away from their gaze, was now empty. 
By common consent they turned toward the coffin. On 
the pall covering the casket, and just above the Great 
Man’s silent heart, lay a great bunch of English vio- 
lets. 

The one pew that was draped with black and twined 
with flowers was now in the shadow, but the sun's rays 
rested lingeringly and lovingly upon the pall of white 
flowers, and on the single. bunch of royal purple violets, 
the one touch of color in the cold whiteness. 

Virginia VAN DE WATER. 
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Baker’s Chocolate 


The pure product of 
selected cocoa beans, to 
which nothing is added, 
and from which nothing 
is taken away. Cele- 
brated for more than a 
century as a delicious, 


flesh- 


forming beverage. Best 


nutritious and 
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purposes. 
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BREAKFAST COCOA 


Breakfast Cocoa Mill Room 


From which the excess of fat 
has been removed. Abso- 
lutely pure and soluble. Has 
more than three times the strength 
of cocoa mixed with starch, 
arrowroot or sugar, and is 
therefore far more economical, 
costing less than one cent a cup. 
It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, 
and admirably adapted for in- 
valids as well as for persons 


in health. 


Put up in ™%-pound tins. 
Trade-mark on every package. 
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Unequaled for smooth- 
ness, delicacy and flavor. 
Much used now at re- 
ceptions and evening 
parties in place of tea 
or coffee. 

Good to eat, good to 
drink, and good for 
cooking. 

The most healthful 
and invigorating food 
for bicyclists, tourists 
and students. 

Done up in white 
paper, tied with colored 
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HE NEW ORDER OF FRIEND- 
SHIP. 


THAT women have no talent for friendship is 
among those statements that have come to be accepted 
and exchanged like small currency in literature and con- 
versation 

This opinion, however, seems to be less the result of 
widely extended observation than of the compact and 
epigrammatic form in which it has been expressed by the 
various sages and philosophers who have done woman the 
honor to write frequently, knowingly, aud in an accom- 
plished manner about her. 

‘The friendship of two women is always a coalition 
against a third,” writes Alphonse Karr 

I never knew a tolerable woman to have a friend of 
her own sex,” declares Swift 

Eugénie de Guérin exclaims, ‘‘ Orestes and Pylades have 
no sisters 

The summary, in brief, seems to be that friendship with 
men is impossible, because nature, in making her a woman, 
made her also a siren; and that friendship with a woman 
is unlikely, because women, like other actors on the same 
stage, are rivals rather than allies ‘Very pretty girls 
have no friends of their own sex, and they even find it 
hard to get another girl to keep them company,”’ writes 
Schopenhauer. This La Bruyére but partially affirms 
when he states that ‘‘men are the occasion of women’s 
dislike to one another”; and Shakspere intimates, in 
reporting the conversation of those “two lovely bodies 
moulded on one stem,” JTermia and Helena, a conversation 
that seems to end in a breach of the peace, as well as of 
their intimacy 

And although Fanny Squeers and Matilda Price, after 
their quarrel about Nicholas Nickleby, were clasped in 
each other's arms ‘‘the fifty-second time the impressive 
ceremony had taken place iv a twelvemonth,” the breach 
was finally made 

It is because of this widespread belief and confident 
and clever assertion of it that the few historic friendships 
of women bave been so much written about and extolled 
rhe friendships of Madame de Sta#l and Madame Swetch- 
ine for Madame Récamier are among the best examples 
of friendship among women, Of this the two literary 
ladies have left abundant proofs in their letters, although, 
as some one has remarked, ‘Juliette was always singularly 
reticent concerning her side of these friendships.’ 

The flight of Lady Eleanor Butler and Sarah Ponsonby 
to the vale of Llangollen, where they lived and died con 
tented in each other's companionship, is one of the most 
singular and celebrated friendships of all time. Friend 
ships of romantic nature were not uncommon at that day 
Such was that of the gushing Miss Seward, a poetical 
celebrity of her day, with Honora Sneyd, the lady beloved 
of Major André. Miss Sneyd, however, married an Irish 
gentleman, and the friendship was interrupted—but not 
broken, for Miss Seward afterward writes of ‘* the mould 
ered form of my heart,” meaning Miss Sneyd, who had 
died 

here was a Miss Phillips of the same time, also a 
poetess, who writes of her friendship with a lady whom 
she calls Rosania 


A dew shal! fall apon one tomb 
Of such a quantity 

That fighting armies hither come 
Shall reconciled be 

We'll atk no epitaphes, but say 
Orindia and Rosania 


Women have the reputation of placing friendship below 
love, depreciating it in misunderstanding it. Alphonse 
Karr relates that a lady being compelled to refuse an 
offer of marriage, offered her friendship instead. 

Oh no, madame,” the lover replied. ‘‘1 love you. I 
want to marry you. Itisenough. But to be my friend 
I must know you, I must respect you, we must have 
congenial tastes. One does not take a friend hastily. 
Oh no, madame. Friendship is another thing.” 

The Rev. Mr. Alger, who wrote attractively concerning 
friendship, once said, ‘*‘ The perfected offspring of friend 
ship is states of consciousness,” which is very pretty, 
though I do not know what it means. A lesser person 
has written: ‘‘ Friendship, in its highest, best sense, is the 
last relation to which women will attain. It may be expect- 
ed to prevail during the era of abstract reasoning and the 
sentiment of justice, which Spencer calls the most ab- 
stract of emotions, and not a feminine characteristic.” 

The primitive women certainly made no pretensions to 
friendship. There never was any philandering, nor any 
coalescing even, between Juno and Venus, Minerva and 
Diana. Friendship implies mutual independence and re 
spect, and consideration united to congenial tastes. It 
implies also an act of volition, and the exercise of selec 
tion by the intellectual faculties only, for it does not take 
into account either the emotions or the physical sensa- 
tions. It also requires favoring circumstances. Thus it 
will be recognized that friendship must be ascribed to 
those complex mental states and human relations that are 
only possible in a highly developed state of being and of 
civilization 

Thus much of retrospect and present understanding is 
necessary in order to show that whatever might have 
been truthfully said concerning the friendship of women 
for one another in the past, it has no pertinence in the 
present. Concerning the mental development essential to 
friendships in their highest and best sense it is not neces 
sary to dwell, Of late years women have come to be 
such accustomed objects in those activities in which they 
have chosen to engage that they no longer astonish them- 
selves or others. 

The conditions, however, which now so favorably con- 
tribute to their mutual friendships, and the effect of these 
in turn upon the participants themselves, are interesting, 
and a feature of our time. In every age the results of 
war, commercial disaster, and kindred evils have fallen 
heavily upon women, but the manifestation has rarely 
extended outside of their own limited area. The capa- 
city of women for suffering in-doors, for ‘‘ taking on 
when no one is nigh,” for small hiddes economies, per- 
sonal sacrifices, and even physical privations, has always 
been fully recoguized. 

The distinction of the present day is that the woman 
who is charged upon by. ruthless fate and circumstance 
no longer hides sullenly in her tent, but arms herself and 
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charges back. If it is a question of dates, the panic of 
1873 marks the year when the invasion of women became 
something more than isolated examples of courage refus- 
ing to yield to circumstances. Since that time the ex- 
ample of those who have been thus forced to take one 
stand or another has inspired regiments of other women 
to prepare themselves for some such possible emergency. 
In time of peace prepare for war. 

This recognition by women that, in addition to the 
special duties imposed upon them by sex, it is the part 
of wisdom to fit their shoulders for the bearing of other 
burdens, finds no parallel in any other part of the world’s 
history. It is in this mind that thousands of women have 
loosened the ties of home life and have sallied forth into 
the world. The girl in the country goes to the nearest 
town, The girl from town seeks the city. The smaller 
cities pour forth into the larger cities 

Thus set free, gregariousness, the social instinct, in- 
spire them to seek new ties. The conditions of city life 
favor these. 

In New York city there are thousands of women car- 
rying on an independent existence or preparing to do so, 
The art schools alone would populate a village. These 
young women meet in schools of all the things that ever 
were taught in offices, in shops—where may they be not 
met?—and in the various caravansaries that undertake to 
supply the place of home. 

When in the remote future the boarding-house comes 
to be regarded as a part of the inchoate civilization of 
this period, it should also be remembered as the meeting- 
place of those hopeful courageous spirits who stood ready 
to bear their share of the worid’s work and worry. As 
the decaying jokes over the tough steaks and mysterious 
compounds of the boarding-house are unearthed, there 
should also be some word to recall the wholesome, well- 
tempered, and sustaining friendships that were built up 
over the tables, and in the fourth-floor seclusion of this 
useful if not inspiring institution. 

But the instinct of home-making survives even in the 
absorption of bread-winning. Nor has this been checked 
by the decline in matrimony, which has engaged of late 
the attention of the serious reviews. The present method 
of building favors this natural inclination. Thus in 
apartment-houses in every quarter of New York city we 
find tiny households made up of pairs, trios, and groups 
of women. One may have come from Maine, another 
fronr Texas, a third from California. Their only bond is 
made up of mutual convenience, tolerance, and personal 
preference. 

Contact with the world broadens women, as it does 
men. It teaches them also, if not respect for one another's 
habits, tastes, and opinions, the wisdom of silence con- 
cerning them. All being occupied, and forced to attend to 
the chief business in hand, they have not time to weary of 
one another’s companionship. In this manner circum- 
stances have lopped off many of those ties which prove 
so entangling and so fruitful of friction in domestic life, 
even when based on blood and kindred. 

As for the rest, this new manner of household is regu- 
larly conducted. It has the orthodox number of meals 
with wholesome regularity. It has its hospitalities, its 
social reunions, its hours of ease. Its outward expression 
is often individual to the point of piquancy. ‘Toward 
this the eye of convention is indulgent, and finds it even 
** interesting.” 

It might be rash to assert that the level of conversation 
in this new species of domestic establishment is higher 
than in others, but it is more spirited and more varied. 
To it each one brings something from without, and those 
fine lines between privilege and encroachment, which all 
friendship that is to be permanent defines, preserve it 
from intrusiveness, monotony, and give it a touch and 
go that is in itself an admirable school of training for 
larger and more important opportunities 

And what shall be said of the mutual helpfulness—the 
sharing of darker days, the open purse, the sustaining 
hands, the tender care in sickness, the sympathy in both 
joy and sorrow—which women so situated offer to one 
another. There are many tender and beautiful relations 
in life, but none based on more enduring principles, after 
it is once established, than this new order of friendship 
which has sprung up among women 

Mary Gay HuMPHREYs. 


7 
HE UNDYING PRINCIPLE. 

Many of the passing generation, forgetting the 
indestructibility and power of the maternal prin- 
ciple, have foretold sad results from the way in 

which women are asserting themselves—asserting them 
selves not so much through consciousness or determina. 
tion as through the impossibility of the further repression 
of natures informed from the beginuing with a sovereign 
force. 

We have been told by science that when the first cell 
swam out into the sea, a living organism, it was undoubt- 
edly the maternal principle, from which has since been 
born all the sons of God and the daughters of men. It 
follows that nothing in the natural inheritance of the race 
is so strong as this maternal principle. We see it declare 
itself in the earliest aspect of the individual; we see it 
not only in the child's first play, but in moments of 
exigency—as when a little girl of twenty months, in dy- 
ing, put up her trembling hand to the tears on the face 
bending over her, and said,’ Poor mamma! poor mamma!” 
expending herself in the very act of the mother-heart. 
And later we see it carry the woman through fire, and into 
the face of death, and through death. For it is the earth- 
ly apparition of the divine pity; it seems to be the fulfil- 
ling force of every woman child that breathes; and no 
woman ever becomes so abandoned that she is abandoned 
of that. 

Before she goes alone, the girl baby loves her rag baby, 
and is in her own mind its undoubted mother. As she 
grows older she is the natural guardian of every smaller 
child crossing her path. If you observe her with another 
little girl in the street, their arms are about each other's 
neck; at night, if they occupy one bed, they sleep in 
each other's arms; and the greater part of their games are 
those that involve simulation of this controlling instinct. 
It is safe to say—and almost any woman who is or who 
has been a wife knows how true it is—that the adoration 
of the bride becomes in time something like the tender- 
ness of the mother, and in the affection of every wife for 


her husband there grows to be, from year to year, less of 
the passion of the lover and more of the yearning of the 
mother. In fact, the life of every woman is one long act 
of maternity, and that whether she has brought children 
into the world or not; indeed, quite as often when she has 
done nothing of the kind, but has instead mothered every- 
thing that came to her hand, as it was known of Him that 
said, ‘* More are the children of the desolate than the chil- 
dren of the married wife.” 

Who is there that bas not seen the earnestness of the 
teacher, of the aunt, the elder sister, the adopting mo- 
ther, and has not recognized that in that earnestness was 
found an opportunity for the employment of that qualit 
which is the chief feature in her being? In truth, we all 
know that when by some fortuity we find a woman ap- 
parently destitute of this integral quality, we at once 
fancy that there is something unnatural and abnormal 
about her, and feel as if affairs had hampered her develop- 
ment, as an unyielding skull prevents the growth and 
expansion of the brain. If among such as this fortuitous 
being it should be thought that there is anything less 
than lofty in the service of this maternal principle, and 
that life should be lived unhindered of anything but 
learning, business, pleasure, and the exploitation of pe- 
culiar genius, it may be remembered that the old Areopa- 
gite, classifying the hierarchy of heaven, placed in the 
highest rank of all—above Cherubim and Dominations, 
Principalities and Powers—the Seraphim who denoted 
love alone; and one will not go amiss in recalling that 
the Creative Principle makes the maternal its vicegerent, 
and one may think of the latter in reverence as of a power 
that borrows from the deific. 

The simplest simpleton of a mother will, on occasion, 
exhibit a self-forgetfulness and devotion that—since love 
is the greatest thing in the world, as we have it on better 
authority than the Areopagites—are superior, in the abil- 
ity to uplift to a lofty plane, to all the intellectual energy 
which can command the elements, unravel sophistries, 
amass millions of money. What the Higher Rewer of 
all thinks as to the value of this principle is evinced 
not only in the reverence all men have for the mother, 
but in the care taken for the perpetuation of the type 
throughout nature, in the never-varying fact that the 
acorn produces only the oak, the apple seed the apple; 
while we know that if the sun, burning out his blaze. 
became only a black cinder iti space, should any impact 
with a foreign body again generate the heat that should 
start his fires once more, were there but one cell left sleep- 
ing inert upon our frozen globe, it would be enough to 
repeople the earth and renew its civilization, Dr. Dewar’'s 
experiments having proved that the frozen germ still re 
tains its vitality. 

Thus this maternal principle is often as potent a force 
in the lives of those who assert themselves by going out 
in the world to do its exterior work us in those who re 
main at the fireside and among the curly hends of their 
children. It is the mothering of the race that impels 
them, that leads women into the reforms—tie visiting of 
prisons, the cleaning of cities, the suppression of public 
evils; into the relief societies, hospital service, sanitary 
commissions, schoo! inspection, associated charities, aud 
the innumerable company of attempts to improve the 
human condition—actuating the new woman, on whom 
witlings have spent their shafts and timorous souls have 
seal their tremors, as much as it did the older woman 
who trusted the race to take care of itself, and did nothing 
outside the narrow range of immediate personal sym 
pathy. 

It is the same spirit which moves the dauntless new 
woman, the potential mother, as that which makes the 
actual mother rush into the flames for her child, shield it 
with her body, forget sleep, food, fatigue, ignore pain in 
its behalf ; sacrifice health and strength and happiness for 
its welfare—that spirit illustrated by the words, ** Greater 
love hath no man than this, that a man lay down his life 
for his friends,” since every day of its existence the 
mother is ready to lay down her life for her child. 

There is, then, about this maternal principle a holiness, 
an awfulness, making every mother, perhaps every wo 
man, sacred. Every man feels something of this about 
his own mother—if not in so strong degree about his 
wife’s mother, about your mother. In her character of 
mother he feels, too, a certain curious and lovely rever- 
ence for his own wife. Far within his inner conscious- 
ness is the recognition of the divinity in motherhood, an 
acquiescence in its sovereignty. ‘‘God is fortunate to 
bave such a soul as my mother’s in his Heaven,” said one 
man, without a thought of profanity. Our German an- 
eestors so appreciated this essence of divinity in the ma- 
ternal principle that they gave women the rank of priest- 
hood, and adventured no great undertakings without their 
reverend advice. The Churci: itself, the world over, has 
no stronger way of appeal, no loftier representation of 
the supernal strength and sweetness, than the enshrined 
Mother and Child. HARRIET Prescott Sporrorp. 


ER COMING OUT. 


In her dainty hat and feather, 
In her pretty modish gown, 
All to match the blithe spring weather, 
Comes our bonny maid to town; 
And the swains who follow after, 
As the fair one walks before, 
Listen for her sweet low laughter, . 
Leave their greetings at her door. 


Tis the same old simple story 
Told in every century's ear; 
Stronger far than fame or glory 
Is the spell she weaveth here. 
Just by looking dear and pretty, 
In her dainty Easter gown, 
She can win the whole wide city 
When our maiden comes to town. 


Coming out when pussy-willows 
Nod beside the dancing rill, 
When the violets star the pillows 
Of the green™moss on the hill; 
Coming when the winds together 
Sing for mirth and tell of spring, 
Welcome, maid and birds and weather, 
Flower and dimple, glance and wing. 
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WITH A TEN 


Il.—KNOWLEDGE OF VALUES. 


E MAY STUDY WITH PROFIT, 

in beginning philanthropic work, 

the picture ekoor paints for us of 
‘*the good-natured Sir Christopher Find- 
later,” who put his hand in his pocket and 
gave the beggar half a guinea, ‘‘ by which 
act a young, strong man, who had only just 
commenced the trade, was confirmed in his 
imposition for the rest of his life, and be- 
came the pernicious incumbrance of society.” 

While it is easier and pleasanter for every 
Ten, as well as for. every individual, to 
blindly respond to every appeal for aid, it is 
nevertheless a solemn duty to fully investi- 
gate all cases presented for consideration. 
One great benefit of tenement-house chap- 
ters, like the one established in New York 
city, lies in their custom of careful investi- 
gation. The bureau of charities in every 
city is also ready to do this work thorough- 
ly through trained agents, who will make 
prompt and full reports to any one asking 
this assistance. 

Generally the best service that can be ren- 
dered a poor family is the payment of their 
rent. Yet money for the purpose should 
never be given to beneficiaries. All negotia- 
tions should be carried on between the agent 
or owner of the house and the treasurer of 
the Ten. When the rent can be paid by the 
family, the next best service to render them 
is the gift of coal. However, most tene- 
ments have no safe place for storing fuel, 
and it often happens that a generous dona- 
tion of some thoughtless Ten is deposited on 
the sidewalk in the midst of a crowd of chil- 
dren, only to vanish in a few minutes, or, at 
best, be stolen from the cellar before morn 
ing. Therefore, before sending coal, it is 
wise to find out if the family have a safe 
place in which to keepit. If they have not, 
arrange with a dealer to send as much at a 
time as can be held in a large barrel that 
may be locked in a room. Sometimes do 
nors send the sume quality of coal to tene 
ments that is used in their own homes, and 
the woman who receives it has hard work to 
make it burn in her tiny cooking-stove. By 
finding out the size and make of the stove, 


the gift may be best adapted to the actual | 


need, 

Bedding is always acceptable, because it 
is apt to be overlooked in favor of clothing. 
The making of sheets, pillow-cases, and 
comfortables provides sewing suited to the 
ability of the average Ten, while the inter- 
est of every one is increased by personal 
labor for a definite purpose. In making 
bed furnishings, what is known as the three 
quarter size in sheets will be found most 
suitable with small pillow-cases, Unbleach 
ed muslin is the most durable and inexpen 
sive material. It can be easily bleached at 
home, and will look better, when laundered, 
than inferior grades of white muslin. Com 
fortables may be made of cheese-cloth in 
bright colors, or of turkey red. Very warm 
and inexpensive coverlids may be made 
by piecing remnants of dress materials in 
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NE REASON MRS, PINKHAM’S TREATMENT HELPS WOMEN 
O so promptly is that they have confidence in her. 

Through some of the many thousands of Mrs. Pinkham’s friends an 
ailing woman will be led to write to Mrs. Pinkham at her home in Lynn, Mass., 
and will tell her symptoms. The re- 


kind, will bear such evidence of 
knowledge of the trouble that belief 
in her advice at once inspires hope. 
This of itself is a great help. Then 
the knowledge that women only see 
the letters asking for advice, and 
women only assist Mrs, Pinkham 
in replying, makes it easy to be ex- 


fine the disease. 


Mrs. EL1zA THOMAS, of 634 Pine 
St., Easton, Pa., writes: 

“DEAR Mrs. PINKHAM,—I doc- 
tored with two of the best doctors in 
the city for two years and had no re- 
lief until I began the use of your 
remedies. My trouble was ulceration 
of the internal organs. I suffered 
something terrible; could not sleep 
nights, and thought sometimes that 
death would be such a relief. To- 
day I am a well woman, able to do 
my own work, and have not a pain. 
I used four bottles of Lydia E. 
Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound 
and three packages of Sanative 


for the good it did me.” 





Mrs. M. STODDARD, 
Springfield, Minn., writes: 


Box 


“ DEAR MRs. PINKHAM, 
female troubles. I had backache all of 
the time, no appetite, pains in stomach, 
fainting-spells, was weak, and my system 


was completely run down. I also had 


so bad an internal derangement that HELPS TO 
I could scarcely walk across. the 
floor. After taking two bottles of your 


CURE 


Vegetable Compound and box 


of Lozenges, can say I am _ cured.” 


one 





Health, strength, and a graceful figure result from 





the fashion that obtained in the days of | 


crazy -quilts or the famous log-cabin design. 
Table plenishings are often most eagerly 
welcomed by women whose meals have been 
movable feasts, eaten when the hunger of 
the individual members of the household 
prompted. It is one great step toward re- 
form when a table is set and the family gath 
ered about it as a whole. You cannot blame 


®& woman for not properly cooking and serv- | 


ing a meal when she has nothing to cook it 
with or serve it on. Common cooking uten- 
sils are often better gifts than donation after 
donation of edibles, with no provision for 
the self-respecting labor of the housewife. 
For hospitals and public institutions, tow 
els and furnishings for single beds are wel 
come donations. Wrappers of outing flan- 
nei and wraps for convalescents, made of 
oblong pieces of cashmere or double-faced 
Canton flannel, are always useful. Small 
scrap-books of muslin or paper, containing 
a few bright short stories, illustrations, and 
funny clippings, are prized by invalids, who 
have no time or strength for large volumes 
and serious reading-matter. Handkerchiefs 
are never refused by any institution, and 
squares of hemmed white cheese-cloth and 
paper-muslin thoroughly washed out are 
useful in hospitals and tenements alike. 
Some writers contend that it is foolish to 
make the articles mentioned, when they can 
be so cheaply purchased in all our large de- 
partment stores. It may be less expensive 
to buy these articles ready made, but when 
we consider the starvation wages paid the 
women and girls who have made them, it 
becomes an open question whether it is right 


for any one seeking to lessen human suffer- | 


ing to encourage the sweat-shop system by 
their purchase. 

Everything considered, it is better to sew 
at all the meetings, but cutting and planning 
of work is more satisfactorily done before 
the session. The reading aloud of books and 
articles dealing with civic and philanthropic 
problems will add to the pleasure and help- 
fulness of these hours, and no Ten should 


let a year pass without a common reading of 


In His Name aud Ten Times One, by Edward 
Everett Hale. 
HELEN Jay 


| Columbia, Model 58, “ - 


° Judicious Cycling 







Bevel-Cear 


Chainiess' 4 O 


The ideal bicycle for women. No chain, no dirt, 
nothing to entangle or soil the skirt. 


$50 
Standard Drop-Frame Chain-driven Wheel. 


Hartfords, $35. Vedettes, $25 
The best machines that it is possible to offer at these prices. 


Catalogue free from any Columbia dealer, or by mail 
for one 2-cent stamp. 


POPE MANUFACTURING CO., Hartford, Conn. 





ply, made without charge of any | 


Wash, and cannot thank you enough | 




















The most pungent, exhilarating and refreshing Perfume. 

Used by persons of refinement. Imported into America 
for three-quarters of a Century. Be sure to get ‘‘ No. 
4711,’ which is the standard in all civilized countries. 


MULHENS & KROPFF, N. Y., U. S. AGENTS. 
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Descriptive list of their publications, with Jortraits of authors, will be sent by mail to any 
address on receipt of ten cents, 


plicit about the little things that de- | 





268, 


For about four years I was a great sufferer from | 


CONFIDENCE. 
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POEMS -~ 


THE BEST SPRING. 
BY GRACE DUFFIELD GOODWIN. 
A DANDELION in the grass; 


Two happy wings across the blue; 
And miracle hath come to pass 
Again, dear Earth, for you. 


Lay by thy ancient discontent: 
row proud with pushing, tender things, 
And hearken to the wonderment 
Of leafy murmurings. 


Sit breathless for a little space, 
And hold to thy remembering heart 
A day whose unforgotten grace 
Makes laggard pulses start. 


The silent garden ‘neath the stars; 
The empty tomb at dawn’s recall; 
Love flinging wide Death's prison-bars— 
Thy dearest spring of all! 


“CONSIDER THE 
BY ALICE 


LILIES.” 
KATHARINE FALLOWS. 


oe 8 lilies grow, grow thou,” 
My Father said. 


I knelt, and whispering, ‘‘ How?’ 
I bowed my head. 


Across the vibrant sky 
His answer swept, 
** Rise, soul, arise, 
And wherefore hast thou crept! 


‘Through time and life, 
Through balmiest breath 
Of peace, through stormiest strife, 
Past icy death, 


‘Reach thou with heart aglow 
To Heaven and Me, 
For thus the lilies grow,” 
So answered He. 


A BALLADE OF EASTER. 
BY THEODOSIA PICKERING GARRISON 


N Sunday will the avenue 
O Bloom like a rose in summer's heat 
On Sunday will gay hats and new 
Shine, like a rainbow, in the street 
Feather and bow and plume complete 
Will top fair Femina’s array. 
Mine be the joy to ever meet 
This witching show on Easter day 


St. Swithin, grant that skies be blue 
And earth unsullied ‘neath their feet, 
So may the gowns of many a hue 
Each for their wearer’s charm compete. 
Happy the man who, trim and neat, 
May stand adoring on his way, 
And lift his polished tile to greet 
This witching show on Easter day. 


And, when the service long is through, 
May I be first to reach her seat, 


And have a nod and smile from Prue, 





And join the march of the élite. 
Oh, maidens fine and fair retreat, 

Despite your rare apparel gay! 
Not one can shine beside my sweet, 

This witching show on Easter day. 


L’ENVOTI. 


Oh, century, outworn, effete, 

So bored with everything! Oh, say, 
Does it not make your old heart beat, 
This witching show on Easter day? 


LIFE AND I. 
BY MARIAN DOUGLAS 


HEN, in the glow of morn, 
In the spring weather, 
First up the dewy slope 


Walked we together, 

Only with thy delay 
Fain would I quarrel 

Sure seemed the gold of Wealth, 
Green was Fame’s laurel; 

Joy played a dancing-tune 
For my foot’s treading. 

Hope smiled, her rainbow light 
Over all shedding. 

False, false were they, and thou, 
Small thanks I owe thee. 

Life! Oh, how poor thou art, 
Now that I know thee! 


Nay! when I see the stars 
Over me burning, 

Why thrills my spirit with 
Infinite yearning? 

God’s love, how near it is! 
And, with mine beating, 
Each heart that He has made 

Seems in one meeting ; 
Love,—for this gift alone 

All love we owe thee! 
Life! Oh, how dear thou art, 

Now that I know thee! 





uti 





SUAP + 


| 
For the Complexion 


To purify and beautify the ekin and prevent pim- 
ples, blotches, blackheads, 
redness, ronghness, yellow, 
olly, mothy skin, chapping, 
tan, sunburn, and many other 
forms of skin blemishes, no 
other skin or complexion 
soap is for a moment to be 
compared with Cutiowna 
Soar, because no other 
reaches the cause, viz., the 
cloqaed, irritated, or inflamed 
Pores. 





For Hair and Scalp. 


Suamroo with Curves Soap, rinse with warm 
>- water, dry, and apply a light 


\Y dressing of Cottouga, par 
‘ : est of emollients, gently 
\ «A rubbed into the scalp. This 

} 


simple, refreshing, and in- 
will 





~~ expensive treatment 

» bes et soothe irritated and itching 

\ 1, Qe surfaces, stimulate the hair 

<= \ j » follicles, clear the sc lp and 

> aed / ha of crusts, scales, and 

hi ‘ /} dandruff, supply the roots 

7 ™~ h Y with energy and nourish- 

xn 4) ment, and make the hair 

rrow, thus producing luxuriant hair, with clean, 
wh me acalp, when all elee fails 

} 

Red Rough Hands. 

Barus and soak the hands, on retiring, in strong, 

hot lather of CuTiouRa 

r Sear. Dry and anoint free 


and purest of emollients, 
Wear daring the night old, 


} we ly with Curioona O'nt 
ent, the great skin cure 
he " men g 


Ce louse kid gloves, For red, 
—s ~ rough, chapped hands, dry, 
fissured, itching, feverish 

p \ palms, shapeless nails, with 

| \ S painful fluger ends, this 

| treatment is simply won- 

| derful and a bDiessing to all 


afflicted with sure hands 


sweetest 





. 
For the Children. 
For the skin, scalp, and hair of infants and children, 
—, Curiousa Soar is not only the 
, urest, and most re 
\ i. oe, f shing of nursery soaps, but it 
es \\ contains delicate emullient prop- 
\, erties, obtained from Curioura, 
~ ~ the great skin cure, which pre- 
se . serve, purify, and beautify the 
y skin, and prevent simple skin 
"4 4 a f \ blemishes, rashes, and chafings 
y Sy / / from becoming serious, Abso- 
R ‘ee lutely pure, and wee be used 
aa from the moment of birth. 


Uses. 


emarkable emollient, cleansing, and purifying 
properties, derived from Curiouna, 
great skin cure, warrant the use 
f Cortowna Soar, in the form of 
baths, for annoying irritations, 
flammations, and chatugs, for 
free or offensive perspiration, and 
also in the form of internal washes 
and solutions for ulcerative weak- 
nesses, aud for many sanative anti 
septic purposes which readily sag 
beacives to women 


For Sanative 


Ihe 


too 





g bee 


aud especially to mothers, 


The uee of Curt a Ointment with Coriowua Soar 
will also suyyest iLeelf in the severer Cases. 
or Baby Humors. 
A wor bath with Cursousa Soar and a gentile 


anointing with Curicvga olutment, 
the great ekin cure and purest of 
emollienta, afford inetant relief in 
he most distressing forms of itch- 

burning, scaly, and crusted 
homers, rathes, and irritations of 
infancy and childhwod, permit rest 
nnd sleep to beth parent and child, 





aud polot to a speedy cure in the 
severest cases, even when the best 
physicians, hospitals, and all other 


remedies fail 


basal” 
For Colf Rash. 


Heat raeh, itching, chafing, or any 
duced by and 
for sunbarn, bites and stings of 


insects, no other application is so 


irritation pro- 


ithietic exercises, 


cooling, southing, purifying, and 
* refreshing as a bath with Cur: 
& ouna Soar, followed by geyile 
anointings with Curtovga, purest 
of emvllient skin This 
treatment will also be found most 
benefici 


cures 


s] in cases of tired, lamed, 
sprained, inflamed, or bruised 
muscles, and as such is endorsed 
by the leading athletes and gym- 
nasiums 





Medicinal & Toilet. 


Curiours Soar derives its delicate emollient prop- 
erties from Curiouna, the great 
ekip cure, which are skilfully 
combined with the purest of 
cleansing ingredients and most 
refreshing of flower odors. Thus 
are blended in one soap all that 
is most desirable for preserving, 
purifying, and beautifying the 
skin, hair, and hands, as 
well as for all the purposes of 
the toilet, bath, and nursery. 


acalp 





Rold throughout 
Ouwrweert, ie 
All about the 


the world. Price, Correwns Totter Soar, 9c. ; 
Porren Dace sso Crew. Coer., Prope, Boston 
and Handas,”’ free 
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CUISINE 


APROPOS OF BREAKFAST. 
BY CHRISTINE TERHUNE HERRICK. 
HERE HAS OF LATE BEEN A 
movement on hand in 
breakfast. The theory is not altogether 


new. Some years have elapsed since the 


favor of no | 


American breakfast of being consumed at a 
later hour. In Great Britain, where break- 
fast is almost unheard of, at least in polite 
circles, before half after eight or nine o'clock, 
one can view with comparative equanimity 


| a display of food that would be appalling if 


pioneers of the innovation began going with- | 


out eating until noon, and the advocates of 
the idea feel that it has had time enough to 
prove its power, That the cult has spread 
has been shown by recent newspaper para- 


served at seven-thirty or even eight o'clock. 
The bulk of Americans, however, seem to 
see nothing incongruous in sitting down at 
half after seven to a meal of fruit, oatmeal, 


| steak, chops or stew, potatoes, hot bread, and 


| griddle-cakes. 


graphs, which have related the revolution 


worked in the habits of several communities, 


children alike have adopted the régime, to 
their spiritual, mental, and physical improve- 
ment. 

The exponents of the theory assert that the 
stomach needs a period of absolute rest, 


In New England they may 
omit the hot bread; but although they have 


| outgrown pie, there are still many homes in 
or sections of communities, where adults and | 


which it never gets under our present plan | 


of three meals a day. The digestive powers 
are busy all night, taking care of the hearty 
lute dinner or supper. By the time this has 
been assimilated, they are called upon to 
shoulder a fresh burden in the shape of the 
breakfast. There is no relief from the end- 
less tread-mill task. The blood which should 
supply the working powers of the brain or 
other portions of the physique no sooner gets 
to business in any of these quarters than it 
is called away by the ever-occupied stomach, 
and forced to desert the outposts in order to 
concentrate itself at the centre. Asa result 
the other parts of the frame are neglected, 
and fail to receive their full development. 
Could we summon up sufficient courage to 
give the experiment of going without break- 
fast a fair trial, we would be amply repaid 
for our self-denial in the increased activity 
we would soon find in brain and body. 

The believers in this creed are not only 
theorists. Many of them practise what they 
preach, and are loud in their declarations of 
the advantages they bave gained by their 
changed habits. I have known several train 
ed literary workers who cannot find words 
strong enough to denounce the breakfast 
habit or to exalt the morning fast. They 
declare that never until emancipated from 
slavery to breakfast had they known real 
ease and joy in mental toil or enjoyed robust 
and buoyant health 

Up to now no tally has been kept, so far 
as 1 am aware, of the neophytes who have 
conscientiously attempted to walk in the 
breakfastless path and broken down in the 
effort. Could their experiences be tabulated 
there might be a record unfolded that would 
have in it quite as much humor as pathos. 
The trials of those persons who endeavor to 
curtail their ordinary diet, no matter for 
what purpose, rarely fail to be amusing to 
the looker-on, although they may be deadly 
serious to the victim. Putting aside the 
droll aspects of the case, however, there is 
room for grave doubt as to whether the new 
theory would prove successful in all cases. 
Every one knows persons to whom breakfast 
seems absolutely essential, and this not only 
those to whom it is the best meal of the day 

the one at which they eat most heartily 
and with most enjoyment—but to those 
whose mental and physical forces seem al- 
most at a standstill until they have eaten and 
drunk. To them the moruing repast seems 
to be the touch of the lever that sets all the 
machinery of the body in full and harmoni- 
ous motion 

We may say that this is all wrong. Quite 
probably it is. The perfectly regulated sys- 
tem should need no such stimulus to action. 
The fact remains that very few people pos- 
sess perfectly regulated systems. With many 
nature may once have been first habit. Now 
habit has become second nature. When a 
man or woman of mature age has reached 
the point where life is blank and action out 
of the question until after the morning cup 
of tea or coffee or hot milk, or whatever 
may be the accustomed matutinal tipple, it 
is problematical whether the deprivation of 
the stimulant will not do more present harm 
than can be compensated for by an uncer 
tain amount of future good. And there is 
always the question whether such future 
good will be attained 

If it can once be proved that the habit of 
abstaining from breakfast can do all that is 
claimed for it, it would be well worth while 
for dieteticians to bestow earnest thought 
upon the matter, and persuade children and 
youth, at least, to give it a fair trial. Until 
then it is hardly wise to insist upon the 
adoption of the new method by persons well 
along in years, lest the experiment should 
be crowned with the success which attended 
the man who forced his horse to conform to 


his theory of abstinence, and brought him | 


down to one straw a day. Even a break- 
fasting community is better than one whose 
members are past all eating. 

While one may cling to the old traditions 
of breaking one’s fast before high noon, 
there is this much to be said upon the op- 
posite side—that the majority of people 
would be yery much better off if they ate 
less breakfast than théy do. The American 
or English breakfast is a discouraging spec- 
tacle to those unfortunates who have but a 
slender morning appetite. “The British re- 
past, even with its supply of cold meats and 
game pasties, has the advantage over the 


which large, half-sweetened, cold doughnuts 
have a regular place on the breakfast table, 
and griddle-cakes are 80 common that their 
absence excites unfavorable comment. 

I am well aware that in many quarters 
buckwheat breakfast cakes are considered, 





if not a palladium, at least a shibboleth; but | 
| even at the risk of putting myself down as 


un-American, I must enter a protest against 
their appearance at the first meal of the day. 


Whether the stomach is weary from too | 


much exercise, as one set of theorists assert, 
or languid from inaction, as is affirmed by 
the opposite party, makes no difference. In 
either case it is not up to the mark for hard 
labor. If people must have griddle-cakes— 
and the carnal woman as well as the carnal 
man must acknowledge that they are often 
extremely good—let them be served at Junch- 


| eon, and cooked on a soapstone griddle. 


Banish them from the breakfast table, and 
with them several other dishes that are much 
better absent 

A good many Americans have learned the 
value of the Continental breakfast. Not 
perhaps of the Continental breakfast pure 
and simple, as one gets it in Paris or in other 
French or Italian cities. In our climate a 
business man or an active woman can hardly 
work until luncheon with no food beyond a 
cup of coffee and aroll. It is possible, how- 
ever, to achieve a compromise, and give more 
perhaps than the Swiss, who have confitures 
or honey served at breakfast, or the Hol- 
landers, who spread their breakfast tables 
with an imposing array of ham or smoked 
beef sliced to waferlike thinness, of cold sau- 
sages, pickled fish, and cheese. The Ameri- 
can needs something more than either of 
these, and can have it without loading the 
table—and incidently the stomach—to an un 
due extent. 

The breakfast may begin with fruit, fresh 
or stewed, for those who like it, although 
there are many who omit this, and open 
operations with oatmeal or some other ce- 
real. This course is almost indispensable in 
a family where there are growing children, 
and there are also a number of the “ grown 
ups” to whom the breakfast cereal is the 
best part of the meal, especially when it is 
served with cream 

After this there is a good variety from 


which to choose, even if one has ruled out 


Ba- 


such heavy meats as chops and steaks 


| con, that easily digested and appetizing 


food, either broiled, toasted, or even fried to 
a crisp; eggs, fried, poached, scrambled, in 
an omelet, or in any other attractive form; 
fish, fried or broiled; sausage—for in cold 
weather one may tempt Providence and one’s 
digestion sometimes without fatal conse- 
quences—minces, and hashes galore. With 
these good cold bread or toast, or French 
rolis warmed. There is no need for vege- 
tables or hot fresh bread at such a meal when 
it is supplemented by good tea or coffee. 

It is quite on the cards that there will at 
first be a protest against such a revised ver- 
sion of the authorized American breakfast. 
In most homes, however, I think there will 
be few objections scored. Travel has done 
much to reconcile Americans to novelties, 
and the dietetic schoolmaster and cooking- 
teacher have not been abroad for nothing. 
They have sowed beside all waters, and the 
fruit is already showing itself in a higher 
standard of hygiene and of cookery com- 
mon-sense. 


DAINTY DESSERTS. 

Paris Charlotte-Russe.—Split a dozen lady- 
fingers; arrange them around the sides of a 
charlotte-mould, Cover the bottom with 
candied cherries and strawberries. Beat the 


| yolks of 4 eggs slightly, and mix in half a 





pint of milk. Pour in a double boiler and 
stir until thick. Dissolve a table-spoonful 
of gelatine in a little water, and strain into 
the custard. When cool add a teacup of 
thick cream, half a teacup of sugar, and a 
teaspoonful of vanilla. Mix well; pour into 
the mould. Set on ice; when firm, turn out 
carefully and serve. 


Creole Cream.—Beat the yolks of 6 eggs 
with half a teacup of powdered sugar; add 
a pint of rich milk. Set over the fire and 
stir until very hot, but not boiling; take off 
and let cool. Cut up a quarter of a pound 
of eitron. Ornament the sides of a mould 
with candied strawberries and leaves cut 
from thin sheets of lemon jelly. Stir 2 
table-spoonfuls of melted gelatine into a pint 
of whipped cream; add to the custard with 
the chopped citron; pour into the mould 
and set on ice. When ready to serve wra 
a cloth dipped in hot water round the mould, 
tap on the sides to loosen, and turn out. 
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This shoe is making a 
great sensation among 
dealers, on account of the 
stylish » 
wort 
mart 





wears remark- 
ablv. 


We are i them 
placing 





with 


shows overtwenty styles. 
we send you one ? 


$2.50 


THE HURLEY SHOE CO., LYNN, MASS, 




















Correct Silverware 


Correct in character, design and work- 
manship—is as necessary as dainty china 
or fine linen if you would have every- 
thing in good taste and harmony. 
Knives, forks, spoons and fancy pieces 
for table use will be correct if selected 


from goods stamped 
Rogers 


“IS47 Bros.” 


Remember ‘‘1847."" Send for Catalogue 
MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO., Menripex, Conn, 
Sold by leading dealers everywhere. 


“Name, Quality, Price” 


have always keyt Ramever bicycles 
high in the esteem of discriminat- 
ing wheel buyers. 


In the Ramecer factories only 
bicycles of “‘one grade, the highest, 
one quality, the best, one price,” 
are made 


$4 O 1S _ THE PRICE 


of 1 


Ramecers, “the very best 
whee 


Ss we have ever made.” 


GORMULLY & JEPPERY MPG. CO. 


Chicago Boston Washington New York 
suetize Detroit Cincinnati Buffalo 
Sleveland London, Eng. 








OCOK Bt BH 5HHO 
Your Health $ 


demands bicycle riding; but the % 
greatest pleasure and benefit will 
only come if you ride the & 


Waverley $ 
$ ® 
Bieyele*AO) 6 


@ Catalogue a ag ee for a. e 
SOOSEHSHHSEOD 
Harper’s New Portrait Catalogue 


thoroughly revised and classified, will be sent 
by mail to any address on receipt of ten cents. 
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DRESS 


M. N.—A poplin or bengaline skirt will be very 
ffective, smarter, and much younger than a silk 
<irt. Of coarse a black silk skirt is more usefal, but 
he materials of which I have spoken are rather newer. 

Either a bine in a dark shade or a light gray would be 
ffective 


Banonort.—The patiern that your tailor recom- 
ends is the newest at present. It will undoubtedly 
e in fushion for a year at least. Of course it will not 
«tay in fashion so long as the gored skirt, but the gored 
«kirt has already been worn for a long time, so if 
yar tailor is a good workman, I should advise your 
epending upon his judgment in the matter. If these 
skirts are becoming, they are very smart; they are, 
ywever, rather trying if a woman is at al) stout. 


Ovcr Weer.—Among the new straw hats that have 
een exhibited [ have seen several of the white mar- 
iise straw trimmed with violets, so I think you will 
be quite safe in baying one, but such a hat as this is 
» suitable until summer. The tulle hats are the 
ewest things for late winter and early spring wear. 
"hey are made not only in biack and white tulle, but 
different colors. 


J.—If you do not like the coats with skirts, your 
est plan will be to have one of the short jackets. 
hose that are quite short, cnt in scallops and trimmed 
vith a band of cloth with several rows of stitching on 
he band, are the newest. 


orn double-breasted or open. 


Maxwett, Tennessex.—Both for your daughter and 

urself I should advise buying serge gowns with coat 
snd skirt for summer wear. There is no better in- 
vestinent on earth than a good serge costume for the 
summer, and there are a great many different varieties 
to choose from this year. The different shades of 

ue are particnlarly good. You can wear these gowns 
with very «mart waists or with the wash waists. Do 
net bay too light a quality, for you will want to wear 
the gown in the early spring and fall, as well as in the 
summer. Have a gored skirt, lining it either with per 

sline or near silk, but do not trim it, Make the coat 
#0 that it will look equally well open or shut, and then 
have extra revers that you can batton on. For your 

tule girl have the revers of piqué or duck; for your- 
self, have them of satin 
In this 


t of one 


white. way you really get two or three gowns 


Dawsy—You would better put a narrow velveteen 


ttle as possible. These 
bindings wear well and protect the skirt, and are abso- 
lutely necessary now that the skirts are so long.—The 


vinding, but have it show as! 


Bazan does not encourage the use of rouge or face- 
bleach of any kind. 

Farruvet Fatenp or tur Bazan.—The only way for 
you to combine the colored linen with the white is in 
the bands that you put on 
sud tie. 


the skirt or in the collar 
Personally, | do not approve of the colored 
ands on the sailor skirts ; I think they cut the figure 
too much, even for children. The collars are often 
made with the centres of some color like red or biue, 
having a band around it of striped blue and white, or 
I'he simplest patterns of these sailor 
t for little girls, and the same thing 


black and white 
the | 





must be sald of ti 





The fancy reefers are not 
attractive at all; the best patiern is the simple one 
that has been worn the last three or four years. If 
rather smarter, put a wide sailor 
The 
ure tight-fitting In the back, with a little 
fulness in the skirt, are better than the sacque coats 
A good pattern of a skirt for a black taffeta is the one 

) page 117 in Bazan No. 6. 


you wish to have it 


collar with a gold or 


silk anchor in the corners, 
nes that 


This is the illastration 
fa white ball gown, but the same pattern in taffeta 
effective. If y for the two 
fl. unces represented there, you need only have the 
A good waist for the taffeta will be the 
oue of cashmere represented on page 116. 
in contrast 


is very mu do not care 
long one, 
It is severe 
to the skirt, but the best results that the 
dresemakers get are often obtained by the combining 
in this way of two or three different desigus. The 
waist should of black velvet where 
the braiding is on the cashmere, with a little gold 
braid just inside it. The vest can be of white silk, 
white satin, or white mousseline de soie. The ruche 
should be of white taffeta, or, if you like a contrast, 
you could have burnt Do not have tacks or 
insertion; I think i get very tired of it, par- 
ticularly in a gown that you want to wear very often 
The new bolero jackets have the long points in frout, 
are short at the back, fasten at the front, and have high 
collars, They are very mach like those that have been 
worn the last year 


have a little line 


you wi 


or so. It is one of the present 
fashions to stitch black cloth with colored or white 
silk in heavy machine stitching. The colored silk 
looks better than the white; the white is rather too 
striking. There are some very smart gowns of purple 
stitched with a lighter purple, and a black also stitched 
with purple. In Bazan No. 2, January 14, there isa 
pattern of a frock for a girl of twelve that could easily 
be changed into a sailor suit. If you cannot do this, 
make the skirt into a five-gored pattern and the regu 
lar sailor blouse with some little fulness in front; no 
fulness at the back. Of course the back is not tight- 
fiting as it would be for an older person, but it must 
not blouse ove~ the belt. 


CoLoravo.—There is no reason why you should not 
wear a white organdie at that hour, if you prefer so to 
do. You can certainly wear black patent-leather shoes 
with it, although the white Snéde or satin are supposed 
to be the correct thing. I should advise a light gray for 
your travelling gown, unless you are going on a long 
railroad journey, in which case you would better wear 
adarkercolor. Have the skirt made with the stitched 
bands, and have a short jacket with bright revere 
Have extra revers made to button on; this will make 
it look smarter if you wish to wear it at other times 
Wear a silk shirt-waist with it. If you buy a brown, 
get a light brown, and have the waist of a darker shade, 
and have the lining of the jacket tocorrespond, There 
will be some of the figured-colored grenadines worn 
this year. These are more on the idea of the figured 
ganzes that were worn. They are very handsome, 
and make up most becomingly, if you choose the color 
to trim them with some regard to your complexion 
and coloring. The groom must wear the conventional 
wedding costume, of ‘ight gray tronsers and frock- 
coat with white Ascot tie and light gloves, 





They have rounded or | 
scalloped revers, and are made so that they can be | 


a plain dark blue, black, or | 
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STAR ALPACA BRAID 
SOLVES THE SKIRT-BINDING PROBLEM. 


It is wider, stronger, more durable, and better made than any 


braid you have known before. 
trous wool, dyed in the wool. 
fade, will outwear the skirt. 


The price—ten cents for a five-yard piece. To be had in all colors. All dealers. 





Made from selected long lus- 
All colors. Can’t shrink, won’t 


Pleisher’s, Philada., Mfrs. 
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DELAYED LUNCHES || 


| are the cause of many breakdowns in ||| 
health and constitution. People resort | 
to tea, coffee or alcohol to enable them 
| to keep up beyond the hour of their |!!! 
regular meal, often with disastrous re- |j||| 
sults to health. A cup of 


COMPANY’S 


OF BEEF is just what is required to 
| sustain 
| jurious results. Sixteen breakfast cups 


EXTRACT 


and strengthen without in- 
na 2 oz. jar. 

The genuine 6 . 
1as this signa- 

ure in blue : 





















































Direct from Maker to Wearer. . . . 
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SERVICE 





SERCES 








yard upwards. High Grade. 
Keep their shape in the garment. 
serge. 

charge. 


Sold direct only. Senc 


‘ . 5 . 

Are the Best (Manufactured ike men's) for Ladies’ Suits 
Black, Blue, Dark and Medium Grays, 55 to 58 inches wide, from 85c. per 
FAST COLORS. SUPERIOR FINISH. 


The great width cuts to best advantage. 


More economical than any other 
Sponged free of 
1 for free samples and booklet. 











DEPT. B, 





Mass. | 





[WARRANTED | 


SERGE MILLS CO., Worcester, 





Weel Jacsave@, 





860 BROADWAY, 
Union Sq. & 18th St. 





HEADQUARTERS 
Mantels, 
Open Fireplaces, 
Fixtures and Tiles. 





Elegant Stock, Best Service, Maker’s Prices 
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DRESS 


Pactric Coast.—I am afraid the piece of pink satin 
ribbon back and front would not be very satisfactory. 
You would better have a deep lace collar tied in front 
with a satin bow, and a bow just at the back of the 
neck with long ends. This will be prettier for your 
little girl than the fashion of which you speak. Ruches 
are still worn, and will be worn during the spring and 
summer, but [ should take out the flowers, It would 
look very attractive as a hat trimming, and you could 
introduce bows of bright ribbon to match the flowers. 
That might be the best solution of the difficulty, par- 
ticularly if the ruche looks at all passé. You would 
better buy a round hat with a low crown and a nar- 
row brim. ‘Turn the brim up in the back or jnet a lit- 
Ue at the sides, and have what height is necessary 
given entirely by the bows of ribbon. 








H— Gieis.—For the red Henrietta cloth use trim- 
ming of black aid, and the same on the dark bine 
For the sage-green cloth use trimming of the same 
material, with some white at the neck and in the vest 
to make it more becoming. The sage-green gown 
would better be made in polonaise or princesse effect 
Make thre lines as long as possible, and put a belt from 
the side seams, with a slight blousing of the waist in 
front. You would better make up the dark bine, and 
also the Henrietta cloth, in the jacket-and-skirt pat- 
tern, but have the jacket quite short, with rounded 
revers faced with another color. The braiding on the 
Henrietta cloth should be in long lines from the waist 
to the hem. On the blue you can put it about balf 
way down on the skirt, having two plain rows, and 
then one little scalloped row or braid. This makes a 
very effective trimming. Pat in so that it goes down 
in a point in front and up to the belt in back, or else 
in any way that is becoming to your figure. 


V. R. K.—All evening entertainments require even- 
ing dresa, and almost always now a low-necked waist 
is supposed to be the correct thing. If you do not 
care for a low-necked waist, and it is a very informal 
entertainment, you can have the guimpe made of lace 
or net, unlined, with long sleeves ; but the waist of the 
gown itself should be cut low-necked. In Bazar 
No, 7 there are two or three gowns that you might 
copy. You might copy the mauve mouseeline de soie 
model in your waist, having a ploiner ekirt—a plain 
gored skirt would go with it. For a small dance the 
patronesses are expected, if they are on the reception 
committee, to be present early enough in the evening 
to receive the first guests. They then remain stand- 
ing in the reception-room, or that part of the room re- 
served for the reception committee, until all the guests 
have arrived. In these days it is nut supposed to be 
necessary for the patroness to introduce the guests to 
each other, but she can do so if she chooses. The 
same style of gown should be worn for tiis entertain- 
ment as for the other ove of which you speak. 


F.orwwa.—Black lace and black grenadine will be 
worn, and your black satin skirt will come in capital- 
ly as a lining. I should advise buying a grenadine 
net rather than a lace, and trimming it with bands of 
lace insertion. The ekirt of the gown on the front 
page of Bazak No. 7 will give you a very good idea of 
how to make the skirt, although it may be a more 
elaborate gown than you wish; buat follow those same 
lines, having bands of lace insertion ag ribbon. Make 
the waist more on the style of the gray visiting gown 
illustrated in the same Bazan, but with the straps of 
lace or ribbon, whichever you use, on the back of the 
waist and on the sleeves, leaving the front plain with 
the piece of lace, just as the lace is put on in the gray 
gown illustrated. You will find your gown will look 
much better if you use some jet on it. This will re- 
lieve it very much. You can, if you like, introduce 
some color in the front of the waist. The jet trim 
ming now combines the cut beads with the flat span- 
gles, and is most effective. I do not advise any mix- 
ture of jet and steel. You may find that your red taf- 
feta silk skirt dues not fit well over the hips. think 
the bell skirts of a few years ago had some poiuts of 
difference from those that are worn now, in the cut 
about the hips, but the best plan for you would be to 
take one of the new patterns and lay it on your skirt. 
The difference will not be great enough to prevent its 
being remodelled. I would your putting a 
crépe de Chine or a canvas over such a skirt as you 
describe, and you will have a very smart gown if you 
get the right shade of blue canvas—a dark blue. Then 
the red shows through enough to give a touch of color 
that is very effective. 


advise 


Inquinge. —The laces and nets will be used this year, 
and if this material of yours is in good condition, there 
is no reason why you should not use it. It is very 
soft, however, from having been laid away, and it will 
be necessary to have it done over. If the cost is nut 
too great, I should advise sending it to some place 
where they understand how to do up laces, and let them 
see what can be done with it. You ought to have a good 
gown by trimming it with bands of ribbon and jet, 
particularly if you are careful to have your under-skirt 
and the lining of the waist made in some becoming 
fashion. Be sure to have enough raffles and floances 
on the under-skirt, and over the ruffles it is a very 
good plan to put ruffles of net. These hold ont the 
lace over-ekirt most satisfactorily. I should advise 
having it made up over black or white—the latter, if 
you want to wear it in the evening. Do not attempt 
to put it over any color; the lace is hardly fresh 
enough for that. 


E. 8. O.—In Bazar No. 7, in the New York Fashions 
article, you will find answers to some of your ques- 
tions. The material of which you enclose sample 
ought to make a very good gown; but of course you 
can put no trimming on it except folds of the same or 
of crape. There are a great many effective thin cotton 
goods for mourning this year. Plain black musrlins 
will make up well over black silk—the Instreless black 
silk, of course. These gowns can only be trimmed 
with folds of the same, with absolutely no white about 
them. It is not considered correct to wear a black 
silk gown so soon after going into deep mourning. 
You would better have an entire gown of Henrietta or 
Eudora cloth, or even of nuns’ veiling, made with the 
| coat and skirt. A wrap on the new style—close-fitting 
over the shoulders and trimmed with a ruffle 
of either of these materials. You will have to wear a 
veil for a year; but, if you are in the country and do 
not see any one, there is no reason why you should 
not wear a plain black hat trimmed with crape. See 
anewer to “ A. B. C.," under Good Form, in Bazan of 
| February 18. 
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[THE HOUSEHOLD 





A Reaven.—The for rogs ordinarily known as Jap- 
em d to which I presume you refer, are made 
e ekine of goats which are common to both 

hina and Japan. The white and gray sorte show the 
und have been only cleaned and pre- 

ket; bat the black and the less common 

W henever there is a combination of 

< with white or gray it is obtained by 

rent colored akins together as desired. 


mnueced Ri-sot’-to. 


” way to prevent the form- 
ate-glass show-windows is to keep 
med by the window at a low tempera- 
be effected by boring holes along the 
ndow-casing, and thus allowing the cold 
mpartment. This com- 
tition between it and the 
emain at a temperature so 
of the onter air that the 


ondense, and freeze on the 


he inner 


y that 


f rose leaves may be pre- 


jliowing directions: Gather 
the day, ae soon as the dew is 
When half a peck is collected 
th alternate layers of 
essel with a top or plate 

y twenty-four hours remove the 


wa bowl, w 


d stir the contents up well from 

« should be done each day for a week, 

{ which time three ounces of allapice may 
Mix and stir 

more, adding 

of 


the masse each morning for 
every day a quarter of an 
vind cinnamon, Turn 
namental jar in which it le 
the following ingredienta, 


ulispice and gre 
Inte the o 
and etl inte it 
y powdered: One ounce each of cloves, cin. 


meg, mace, allspice, orange peel, lemon 
To the mixture may now 
f rose geranium, of laven- 
ial oil that is liked. 
allowed to stand for a month 

Except when the jar is 


te perfume 


ther essen 


the honse, it 


tly closed 


ess gasoline or naphtha will clean the 


ales, 1 am afraid that they are past 


Hoverkercren.—The Bazan frequently contains hints 


am to ning-room service, Walling, etc., as well as re- 
I think you 


t such a periodical as you desire 


te for dainty and fashionable dishes 
“ fir 


F.—Any ce 


promote Lhe 


eam made of animal fate 
growth of hair or down upon 
the circumstances which you men- 
you to 
You may 


if case. 


, ertainly be 
your face wit 


{ sweet almond 


mach safer for 
some vegetable oil. 


s suits yo 


CAROLINA Yes 
nd a pure You can 
purchase the brush at any large drug-#hop, and it will 


the camel's-hair complexion-brash 
soap should improve your skin 
a dollar and a half 

pores and stimulates the skin 


cost from a dullar to The brush 


cleanses the We do 
uicdresses in this column 

lane DLW 4 good skin food may be made in the 
g manner: Melt 1 oz. each of white 
| spermaceti, 2 oz. of lanoline, 4 oz. of almond 
Remove from the fire, 
cool, adding, as you atir it, 
of benzoin and 2 oz. of violet wa- 
For other answer see 


follow togethe 
Wak an 
und 2 o«. of cocoanut oil. 
1 beat a 


ype of tincture 


together unt 
Cuisine." 


W. A.D. A. L. E.—W 


send a stamped and addre 


these young ladies please 
essed envelope, with a short 
referer » the subject of theie former letter? 

X.—Mr. Bigelow’s name 
Polte-nee Big-e-low 
the Bigelow, short 

Wilhelmina’s name begins with a V sound, and is 
pronounced in this way—V 


8 pronounced in this way— 
the e of the Polte is long, and of 


hel-mee-na, the accent 
on the first and third syllables 

Knabe is pronounced with a slight suggestion of the 
K before the n, and a broad sound to the a—thaa, 


Ke-na-be 


Whiskey and quinine make an excellent 

Raub the mixture thoroughly into the 

roote of the bair on retiring at night, and massage the 
scalp with the finger-tips until it is in a glow 

if you rab your face with cocoa butter each night 

you may find that this will soften and freshen the 

skin. Cold cream may also prove a good skin-food, 

bot you must be sure that it is made of pure vegetable 

oils, as animal oils are apt to promote the growth of 

hair on the face 


Matpen 
darker 
sage olntment 


Perhaps you may find that cocoa 
batter will better suit your need 

L. ~The formula. which you send will not serve as a 
cream for the complexion as it now stands. I should 
advise you to omit the camphor water and the salt, 
sud use half as mach white wax as you mention, add 
ing to the preparation three parts of petroleum jelly 
to one part of spermaceti. As the cream contains no 
auimal oils it should not caase hair to grow on the face. 

We are not allowed to give addresses in this column, 
so I can only say that a good camel's-hair complexion 
| serve your purpose. Any druggiet will 
recommend to you a pure hygtenic soap. 


whieh w 


Canaptan Giat.—Do not make yourself anhappy 
about the full chin and the “inherited wrinkle” be 
tween the brows, You may, if you like, try what 
do to lessen your troubles, bat you 
would be wise to consider that what you may con- 
sider a blemish may add strength and character to 
your tace. 


mareage w 


Mus J. A. R.—The best way for you to clean your 
white kid gloves at home is to wash them in gasoline 
or naphtha 
unt)! they 
with a plece of soft white flannel, they will not stiffen 
or crack 
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 SOROSIS 


The New Shoe for Womeri 


A PERFECT SHOE AT A FAIR PRICE 
AND THE BEST AT ANY PRICE. 














This Trade Mark branded into the sole en- 
ables you to identify the Sorosis shoe. A/ways, 
Everywhere, $3.50 (excepting incounires where duties recharged 
Until the price was advertised, this shoe was 
retailed by reliable firms for $5, $6 and $7. 
Sorosis make your feet look well, no matter 
what size you wear, and combine the extreme of 
style with the perfection of comfort and com- 
mon sense. All imitations lack the peculiar and 
remarkable qualities of the genuine “Sorosis.” 

Our catalogue (shows twenty-seven styles) 
mailed free if you ask for it. 


A.E.LITTLE& CO.,Lynn,Mass. 
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Oil of sweet almonds is not likely to | 
the skin, and you may safely use it as a mas- | 


If you leave the gloves on your hands | 
ure partially dry, and rub them meanwhile | 





THE YOUTH’S 
COMPANION | 


has gained its wide 
influence in Amert- 
can homes chiefly 
because its stories 
and articles inspire 
true manliness in 
boys and true 
womaniiness in 
girls. It constantly 
sets before tts 
veaders a standard 
of thought and 
conduct which, 
steadfastly followed, 
makes all the 
relations of life 
nobler and happier. 


Subscription Price, 
$1.75 a Year. 
Sample Copies Free. a 


Design from Cover of the Spring Number. 


The Youth’s Companion, Boston. 








THE NURSERY 
A LITTLE TALK FOR MOTHERS. 
W‘* HEAR VERY OFTEN OF THE 


mother who is ‘‘no mother at all,” 

but we seldom hear of the mother 
who is nothing but mother; and yet too 
much and too incessant devotion to one’s 
children is almost as bad as too little. For 
the mother who is nothing but mother, and 
who stays at home always with her chil- 
dren, or, if she goes out, takes one or more 
with her, is narrowing her whole life, her 
whole outlook, and bringing ber horizon too 
close for her own good or that of her chil- 
dren. 

In these progressive days a woman must 
mingle in and with the world about her, 
the world of culture and enjoyment, in order 
to bring up her children as they ought to 
be, and as they can be brought up only by 
a patient and judicious cultured mother. It 
is the over-conscientious ‘mother who often 
fails with her children whom she loves so 
tenderly, while the ** bappy-go-lucky” mo- 
ther turns out at maturity a flock of sons 
and daughters that help the world along in 
all ways. There is such a thing as a judi- 
cious letting alone of children; and while 
there should be no lack of discipline back 
of this, there must be some real freedom for 
every child. The mother who heroically 
refuses to have a wurse for her children, and 
takes the entire charge of them, may be do 
ing herself and them a real harm, while she 
means to do only good, and to do it in the 
best way. 

If a moiber cannot afford to keep a com- 
petent nurse, then it is her duty to take care 
of her children; but if she can offord the 
right helper, and this can be found, then 
she has time to keep up with the world in 
many ways, and helps her mind and her 
body. and fits herself to be a better mother 
than if she spent all day and every day in 
the nursery. There is no strain so abso 
jJutely depleting to the whole system, so en 
ervating to body and mind, as the constant 
cure for a mother of even one child. The 
numberless demands upon one’s patience, 
the effort to be always kind and gentle, when 
every nerve is racked with fatigue and per 
haps with pain, all this, even when well con 
trolled, insensibly reacts upon the child and 
does it serious harm. 

If there is more than one child, the ner- 
vous strain a)] round often leads to quarrels 
and teasings. The mother, leaving her child 
or children in good care, goes out with a 
mind free from care and in a receptive con 
dition, and returns home bringing with her 
a freshening of the whole spirit, feeling her 
self ready anew to enter into al) that her 
children want to ‘‘ tel] mother.” 

In New England especially is the too de 
voted type of mother most often found, and 
with all her devotion she often is in danger 
of turning out a boy that is a ‘* molly-cod 
dle” of a boy, or one who, held too long 
and too closely in tether, breaks away at the 
first opportunity; while her girls have relied 
so long upon * mother” that they are help 
less Without her, no matter what the emer- 
gency may be. The mother who tries for 
and finds the happy medium, neither neglect 
nor over-devotion, will see the best results of 
her work when her sons and daughters are 

rown up. But, alas! the happy medium is 
in all things the very hardest state to attain; 
s0 this is a plea to the mothers who are no- 
thing dut mothers to live a little for them- 
selves, and so in the end more for their 
children. 

* 6 * * * * * 


WOMAN, THE MOTHER OF A 
large family of boys, and without any 


helping bands except those of servants, 
found one day that she always waited at va- 


| rious times during the day, and sometimes at 


night, several minutes. One day she had the 
curiosity to keep note of the time, and found 
that she had waited that day at various times 
nearly two hours for various people. 

She made up her mind to profit by these 
wasted moments, and when her eyes were 
tired of sewing or reading, or while she was 
waiting, she kept a sharp pair of scissors 
within reach, and cut out all the magazine 
pictures that seemed interesting, including 
the advertising pictures. These she pasted 
on large sheets of brown linen, and sewed 
half a dozen sheets together for a scrap-book 
that became the treasure of the babies’ ward 
in the hospital. 

One woman gained a large knowledge of 
birds of all sorts, all learned in the odd mo- 
ments. Another taught herself to read Ital- 
jan in six months, all in the odd minutes. 
The illustrations are so many that only a 
few are mentioned, but they go to show 
what can be accomplished in the odd mo- 
ments that come to us all. On an old clock 
in an old house is a motto: 


Time by moments slips away —firet the hour and 
then the day; 

Small the daily loss appears, yet it soon amounts to 
years. 


No one ever knew how much this motto 
meant and taught to the children who read 
it every day of their childhood; for it stood 
on the stairs, where it met them at their com- 
ing and their going. 

KATHARINE B. Foor. 
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Stern Bros 


in their 


Order Dep’t 


on the Third Floor 
are prepared to make 


Ladies’ 
Tailor-made Gowns, 


Walking and 
Evening Costumes, 


Golfing Suits, Jackets, 
Riding Habits, Etc. 


in Exclusive Styles and Materials 
at very 


Reasonable 
Prices 
West 23d St., N.Y. 


Cotton 
Dress Fabrics. 


Stripe Batiste, Embroidered Mulls, 
Printed Dimities, 
Colored and White Piqué. 


David and John Anderson's 


Droadony K 19th ot, 


NEW YORK. 





W.& J. Sloane 


High - class 


Carpets, Linoleum, 
Rugs, Mattings, 


Upbolstery, Furniture. 
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DRESS 








A. B.—Either white lawn or white cotton crépe will 

make your daughter a very pretty gown. If you buy the 
former you will need to trim it with bands of lace inser- 
tion and ruffles edged with the insertion. The waist, 
also made of the bands of insertion, should be rather full 
in front, blousing a little, but tight-fitting at the back. 
If you make the gown of the cotton crépe, have a gored 
skirt with a circular flounce, heading the founce with 
three or four rows of narrow satin ribbon, white or 
colored, as you prefer. Have the front of the waist in 
bolero-jacket fashion, with a full front of taffeta silk 
or of pleated white mousseline de sole. Collar and 
belt with sash ends of bright ribbon. In Bazan No. 
6 there are one or two pretty gowns for a girl of that 
age that you might adapt in the wash materials. For 
a frock that has to be washed the satin trimming is 
not desirable, becanse you will bave to take it off each 
time it is sent to the laundry. On that account, lace 
or embroidery is much better. You can make the 
acket of embroidery if you use the cotton crépe, trim- 
ming around the top of the skirt with a band of em- 
broidery. A yellow straw hat trimmed with roses or 
field flowers is the prettiest for a young girl to wear, 
The bats so far shown this year are of medium size, 
quite low in the crown, ‘and height is given by the 
trimming of the flowers or one or two stiff bows of 
ribbon. It is rather early for you to think of buying 
a straw hat. For some two months or more to come 
girls will wear felt and velvet hats. If she wants a 
hat to wear now, you would better buy her a small 
campaign hat of light gray felt, with a Roman scarf 
around it and a stiff quill iu it. That is the style of 
hat the girls in New York are now wearing. 


Pronia.—The gored ekirt is altogether the most 
seusible one for any etreet gown intended solely for 
hard wear. The newest patterns are on the same lines 
as those of last year. There was one illustrated in 
Bazan No. 6, and the tailors now are making them up 
in their spring costumes. None of the new skirts are 
made to clear the ground all around; but a great many 
women have theirs made in defiance of fashion, as 
there is nothing uglier than a long cloth or serge skirt. 
It is impossible fur me to tell you whether the circular 
skirts will cut to good advantage into the gored ones 
when the circular skirts go out of style A circular 
skirt does not cut over to the same advantage as a 
gored skirt, but it remains in fashion for quite a long 
time, and is almost invariably becoming. Boys of 
two and three years of age wear their hair long, and 
by putting it in rags you can make it curl. If you take 
his hair and brash it around your finger while it is 
still wet from the bath you will succeed in getting 
some curl in it, The top of the hair should be combed 
into oue soft knot, tied with a bow of narrow ribbon. 


Amareve.—Trim the skirt with black ribbon velvet 
or black satin ribbon pat on in bands down the front. 
Have six or seven bands close together at the waist in 
front. Let these go down the front of the skirt almost 
to the very hem, and then turn and go around the 
sxirt. This will give a much longer line than any- 
thing else of which Ican think, On the waiet have the 
same style of trimming coming from the shoulders 


} and tapering in at the belt, to meet the lines of velvet 





Designs and color schemes prepared | 
| jet paseementerie, around the foot of the skirt or down 


complete 
of private houses, 


interior decoration 
clubs, and hotels. 

Generous show space, an abundance 
of light, attractive goods, and ex- 
pertenced salesmen are guiding feat- 
ures of this establishment. 


Broadway & 19th St. 


NEW YORK. 








| which yon have. 








on the skirt. You would better have a waist with 
some jacket effect in back, and in front a loose effect, 
with a very narrow vest of black mousseline de soie. 
Black will be in sharp contrast with your material, 
but you will find it effective. 


Ox.v Suvsoniser.—Make the grenadine over-dress 
separate from the lining, if you want it to hang well 
—that is, unless the grenadine is very much worn, 
If it looks shabby and seems to have lost all substance 
you would better make it up with the lining, but if 
it is fresh, make it np separate. You ask what you 
can do to prevent it wearing out at the foot of the 
skirt? Finish it with a hem and three or four little 
ruffles of silk or satin ribbon, putting a facing inside 
of the silk. You will find that the skirt will not wear 
out very quickly, provided you have the lining long 
enough to protect it. Your grenadine will look mach 
better if you put some trimming, such as a narrow 


the side seams. The illustration of the waist on the 
figure with the model gored skirt will give you a good 
idea of how to do over your waist, but arrange the 
trimming so that, instead of going straight across, it 
will go from the shoulders down into the belt. Puta 
little narrow vest of mousseline de soie and a bow at 
the throat. In the illustration you will see that there 
is some lace across the material. The skirt you would 
better make gored, with some trimming down the 





| appeal to me. 


seams as well as around the foot, unless it is very | 


shabby. In that case put an attached flounce. 

E. A. G.—From the description you give, your skirt 
needs very little alteration to be in the present style. 
Simply make it narrower, if it is too wide. There are 
any number of just such skirts being tarned out for 
spring wear, and it ought to make yon a good gown. 
The material is altogether too heavy to line; have a 
petticoat or silk lining well fitted around the hips, and 
with a raffle or flounce around the bottom. If you 
cannot afford silk, have percaline or near silk, with a 
silk facing and ruffle. The close bodices are to be 
worn this year, and I should certainly not change that 
You must make the sleeves very 
much smaller, which will make the waist look quite 
like new. Do not spend much time or money in mak- 
ing over such a gown as you describe. You might 
modify it a little, but you cannot make a smart gown 
out of it. 


Axsos.—You can have for the gown, of which you 
enclose sample, a lining of yellow. The revers also 
can be of yellow of a little deeper shade, or, if you wish, 
you can have them of brown—brown satin antique 
stitched in tiny rows would make the gown look very 
smart. Braid is used in great quantities, and some of 
the newest suits for the spring are trimmed with it. 
The bands of the same material as the costume are 
also used. It is not necessary for you to have a long 
skirt if you dislike it so much—that is, for a walking 
gown; but your silk gown will certainly need to be 
long, if you wish to have it look smart and in style. 
The prettiest waist for this brown costume is a yellow 
silk the color of the lining. Almost any color will 
go with that brown, but as I have advised using 
yellow for the lining, it will be well to carry out the 
color scheme in the waist. The material will look 
much better if it is made up unlined to wear over a 
silk lining. The model you have chosen is a very 


good one, 


Baox Numexe.—The clouded silk of which you en- 
close sample is quite in fashion, and I see no reason 
why you cannot have a very smart gown made of it. 
First of all, you will need to cut over yourskirt. AsI 
have said many times before in this department, this 
is best done by taking the new skirt pattern and lay- 
ing it down on your skirt. In that way you get some 
idea of what material you can teke out. You ought to 
get enough to make a wide bias flounce around the 
bottom of the skirt, which, I am quite sare, you will 
need, as the skirts of one or two years ago are certain 
to be too short for the present style. I should advise 
remodelling your waist, taking off the large cream 
lace collar, aud instead of putting it on to cover the 
body of the waist have the body of the waist all of 
white lace, putting it over a plain silk the color of the 
blue in the gown. It may be a little difficult to match 
this blue, in which case you might put it over black. 
Of course this will be a sharp contrast, but I think you 
will like it. Have a narrow belt of blue. Where the 
flounce joins the upper part of the skirt you can put 
rows of black satin folds with blue satin folds be- 
tween, or, if you do not care to go to this expense, you 
can simply stitch the flounce on to the upper part of 
the skirt. ‘The striped blue waist I cannot advise 
spending much money on. If I were you I would 
take off the bolero jacket and some of the fulners, 
The other waist, judging from the description, is in 
better condition than the striped silk one, but again I 
should not spend much money in doing it over. [| 
would put a narrow pleated front of black mousseline 
de soie in it, making it on the plan of a jacket in front. 
The back should not have much fulness; the sleeves 
must be much smaller, and you can add black satin 
cuffs. The velvet cape you can wear as it is, if you 
will take out some of the width. Judging from the 
description, I should think it was quite too wide for 
the present style, but the material itself is always 
smart and handsome. You do not say whether your 
black lace waist is worn out. If it is not, I should not 
attempt to change it, excepting to put on a line of jet 
embrvidery or passementerie from the shoulder to the 
belt where the fastening of the waist comes. You can 
then have a jet girdle or a narrow black satin girdle 
fastened in front with a jet buckle. Have a new 
stock-collar of some bright color. Black stockings I 
should advise for you all; tan, if you are wearing tan 
shoes. Small children when they are very much 
dressed wear kid shoes of bright color with the silk 
stockings to match, but the black and tan shoes and 
stockings are altogether the safest to buy, as they will 
remain in fashion for some time. 


Country Giet.—The smartest black satin skirts are 
made with only a little band of trimming of jet around 
the very hem. They are circular in the back, with no 
seams whatever, and have a gored front breadth. 
They argseparate from the lining, which should also 
be of silk fluished with a deep raffle—an accordion- 
pleated ruffle. 
the plan of an old-fashioned over-skirt with a circu- 
lar flounce of satin on the silk foundation, and an over- 
skirt, tight-fitting, also circular in shape, finished in a 
deep point in front and at the back. Around the foot 
are two bands of jet passementeriec. If you wish to 
put some color on the skirt, the only way is to have it 
underneath the jet passemeuterie, but, as a rule, black 
skirts are not trimmed with any color—the color is 
supposed to be given in the waist. 


L. 8. F.—No, it is not necessary to face the over- 
dress with silk; it will look better to face it with the 
same material. There is a gray gown illustrated on 
page 135, in Bazan No. 7, that is a very good mudel. 
The belt would look best made of white taffeta; the 
white and gray being most attractive together. The 
line of white will not emphasize the size of your waist. 
The idea of the yoke long in the shoulders does not 
That style is somewhat trying. If 
gray is becoming to you, have a gray hat. The gray 
tulle hats are charming, particularly when trimmed 
with white, or a yellowish straw also trimmed with 
white will look well. If neither of these are becom- 
ing to you, have a black hat with a touch of white in 
the trimming. Light gray or white gloves are the 
best. 
charming gown if you carry out your own ideas. Do 
not be afraid of the white and gray being too color- 
less; it ought to be most becoming. If it is too color- 
less, put a pink rose in the gray hat. 


B. F. T.—Taffeta silk will be the only thing for you 
to use as lining for the material of which you enclose 
sample. You would better buy a green, the shade of 
the darkest green in the sample, if you can get it; if 
not, either black or white. I have tried the effect over 


| both black and white, and it is so very different in 





each case that it is hard for me to decide for you, not 
knowing for what purpose you wish it. The black 
makes the gown more sombre and useful; whereas 
the white makes it much smarter and more dressy, 
The black velvet ribbon will look very well, no matter 
what lining you put in. In Bazar No.7 there is a 
mousseline de soie and lace costume, the skirt of which 
would be a very good one for you to copy in your ma- 
terial. Have the waist made high, but on the same 
plan as the model of the waist in the illustration. If 
you do not care to have it of the material, make it of 
black chiffon, accordion-pleated, and have the band 
across the front of the waist of black or green silk, 
with an edge of white lace and an embroidery of jet. 
In making up a black peau de soie I should advise 
lining it with black. It is altogether the most eco- 
nomical; when the lining wears out it is so much 
easier to repair than when you have some color diffi- 
cult to match. One of the new skirts is a circular 
skirt in the back with a gored front breadth. This is 
very graceful, but a little trying. The sheath skirt is 
still worn, and youn can trim it down the sides of the 
front breadth, or have some embroidery of jet across 
the front breadth, or you can have folds of the silk just 
around the hem. Personally, I do not advise much 
trimming on any skirts that are to be worn very often. 


A Morure.—Children of that age wear yellow a great 
deal, and it is very pretty, and would be becoming to 
your child; but I think it is nice, as you have kept her 
in blue and white so long, to carry out the idea a year 
or two longer. Do not put her in anything but wash 


goods for some time to come; they are su much pret- 
tier for little girls. If you do wish to put her in any- 
thing else, get a light shade of tan cashmere. Trim 
the coat beavily with white lace, and have a hat with 
the crown of yellow straw and ruffles of yellow mousse- 
line de soie or chiffun. 





There is, too, another style made on | 








I cannot see why you should not have a most 
} 
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“When you wish the latest styles write to us.” 


Taitor-Made Suits, $5), 


HE costumes and 
skirts which we 
make are exclusive 

in style and distinctly 
different from the ready- 
made garments. When 
wearing one of our styles 
you do not run the risk of 
meeting other ladies 
wearing garments which 
look exactly like yours 
There are hundreds of 
firms selling ready-made 
suits and skirts such as 
you see everywhere, but 
we are the only house 
making fashionable 
goods to order at mod- 
erate prices. 

Our new Spring cata- 
logue illustrates an ex- 
clusive line of suits and 
skirts selected from the 
newest Paris models, and 
the materials from which 
we make our garments 
comprise only the very 
latest novelties. We will 
mail our — Sree, 
together with a choice line 
of samples to select from, 
to the lady who wishes to dress well at moderate cost 
Our catalogue illustrates : 

ailor-made Suits, $5 up. 

Duck, Pique and Linen Suits, $4 up. 
Duck, Pique and Linen Skirts, $3 up. 
Separate Cloth Skirts, $4 up. 
Bicycle Suits, $4 up. Bicycle Skirts, $3 up. 
Rainy-day Suits and Skirts, 

Riding Habits. Golf Suits. 

We also make finer garments and send samples of al! 
grades. We pay express charges everywhere. li, 
when writing to us, you will mention any particular kind 
or color of samples that you desire, it will afford us 
gle easure to send you a full line of exactly what you wish 

e also have special lines of black goods and fabrics 
for second-mourning. Write to-day for catalogue and 
samples; we will send them to you, /ree, by return mail 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., 
119 and 121 West 23d Street, acallchemctannel 


















See that your. dress- 
maker uses them in 
your new waists. No 
other dress shields 
willgive the satisfac- 
tion, as none have the superior 
merits of Canfield Dress Shields. 


RELIABLY WATERPROOF. 
EASILY WASHED 


SOFT AS KID. 


and guaranteed to 


protect the waist 
from damage by 
perspiration. 


Insist on having 
the Canfield Dress 
Shield. 


For Sale Everywhere, 
A St., N.Y. 
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For sale by all leading potas. 
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_ SHOP IN. CHICAGO 


MISS K. 8. FOST Washington St., Chicago, 
will purchase for you, yt as you can yourself, without 
charge for her services, anything sold in Chicago or New York 
Samples submitted. Hats and Suits made to order. 
T House f hi of every description 
Write for Gutabeges. 
and b business of all kinds 


SHOPPI NG: in New York by aladyof 


S prience, taste, &c., without charge. C wesler 
erences. MISS A. BON db, 66 Lexington Ave., N.Y. 
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ARPER’S CATALOGU 


thoroughly revised and classified, with for- 
traits of authors, will be sent by mail to 
any address on receipt of ten cents 











GOOD FORM 


Do not 
tll after 











LADO. hange your white organdie wed- 
wedding breakfast, which 
itely on the close of the cere- 
in afford to rent only one room, have 


the 


mmed 


so the room where you are 
ceremony A temporary butiler's 
¢ arranged in one corner, with 
amall may he 


kly from outside, if it is to be a sit- 


waiters, and tables 
A stand-up breakfast is entirely en 
muble to serve and leas expensive tha: 
» seated. A simple menu would 
oysters and chicken salad and 

ke and wedding-cake; fruit 

fee, and whatever other beverages 
enu sniting the unconventional hou 
re Bordelaise; chops with po- 
creamed sweetbreads and 
flee and eweets and wedding- 


» hostess who wishes to go to 
lay to give op the tea and re- 
engraved on the cards she 
reason for her absence, and 

ild do as soon as possible 


ay 
he 

i as ene ® 

on the lady who gives the tea, she may 

rrets that their receiving days conflicted 

for people who have the same day to call 

er any time the day engraved on the 


sia explain the reason for not calling 


rec Vila allernoon 
tation to 


rest t 


s card-party demands a 
mag whom the hostess is in 
r the howtess to do would 


s thing f 


before she sends the invitation to 


lerstand you, at-home invita- 
f the hostess, her daughter, 

her daughter-in-law are received by a family of 
able to attend the reception. How 
they send? It would seem straining 
le, but, on the other hand, 
too few. I should advice 
und sending #ix cards, two from 
which would indicate that 
from each for the hostess and her 
clusive, and the separate card for the 
the daughter-in-law’s card was 
member of the family who was unac- 
it is of course annecessary for that 
end a card, or to make an after-call on the 
law ut a 


e members, all ar 


cards shal 


vember of the family 


n-law If 
to om 
with ber, 


eall on the hoetess and her 


ler a# soon as possible after the at 


ym all three members of the family 


s in or 


is almost always the place of the wo- 
But 
and she a visitor, it is a little 
; then she may wait for him to take the initia- 
t offer her hand unless he extends his first. 
ehaking is always largely a matter of individual 


» and 
e and 


Our W eet It 
man to extend her hand when she meets a man. 
{ the t 


liffere 


wn is the host 


tive, and t 
Hand 


I judgment 


Donorura Suggestions given in recent numbers of 

Bazan so exactly answer your questions that I can- 
not do better than refer you to answers to “ Mrs, F.” 
sud “M. G. P.,.” Bazae No. 6; “A High-Schoo! Girl,” 
Bazan No. 5; “HLH No.8; “Mrs. M. H.,”’ No. 2; 
und to “ Luella,” No. 58, Vol. XXXL Certainly, an 
to any kind of entertainment demands an 
snewer, which should be written and sent to the host- 
e8s as soon as possible after the invitation is received 


nvitation 


H. M. &—Mrs. Sherwood’s Manners and Social 
Usages ia as reliable an etiquetie-book as any you can 
, and will probably give you all the information 

au need about the prevent forms and society rules. 
Cords are the necessary accompaniments of formal 
nd even when a member of the family one 
*s on opens the front door, unless it is the person 
jas come especially to see, I should advise leaving 
« for those who are not at home. This does not 
y one ie afraid the call will be overlooked or for- 
gotten; they are simply given so that the hostess will 
ve to burden her memory with the record of the 

At any meal a email tray is en régle 
verything except the plates and the large 
atter are more easily held in the hand 
2 napkin than 


siting, 


mj 


she owes 
r passing 
ere, as the 


mm a salver 


MaAtvrn 


on a bus 


No, a monogram or crest is not good form 
ess communication of any kind; an engraved 
uldress,or merely a plain sheet of paper, is suitable 
Sealing-wax on the envelope which contains a business 

ter is not improper, bat it is not necessary. It de- 
pends so mach on the circumstances whether a patient 
should talk with ber doctor or not when she is having 
whatever seems natural is here, as at most 
wrect. Generally one can rely on the physi- 

an’s dixcretion in the matter, as he can judge how 
much or how little it le good for a patient to talk and 
e di treatment.—_When a young man 

lie for the first time on a girl, he should certainly 
meet her mother soon after he has arrived, and the 
mother should be present to take leave of him; it is, 
however, not necessary for the mother to be in the 
room during all his «tay. The conventional thing is for 
the mother and the rest of the family to be in a room 
near by the one in which the daughter entertains her 
particular caller; then she may, if she chooses, bring 
sim in to present him to her sisters and brothers just be 
tore his departare, or she may wait antil a subsequent 
visit to present him te them. It is not necessary that 
1 caller ehall meet all the members of the household at 
his fret vielt, or be in the room with them all, but as 
he becomes better acqaainted with his young hostess, 
be will naturally meet all the members of her family ; 
ber mother he must always see every time that he calle, 
at home, When cards are sent by hand it 
does not imply that thelr owner left them; the only 
reason for sending cards by hand instead of by mail is 
that it le a little more courtevus, 


treatment 


verted during 


Conetant Reaper. If wedding - announcement 
we the bride's at-home cards, or if the time 
when the bride will be at home is mentioned, a recip- 
lent unable to call ehonld send cards after or on the 
date mentioned, and address the cards to the bride, 
even if only acquainted with the groom. If no men- 
tlon ix made of the time when the bride will receive, 


cards en 


it Is not necessary to acknowledge the announcement 
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cards 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


Chocolate 
Bonbons 


JowNEy: 


‘Name on Every Piece.” 


HESE famous confections are justly celebrated for their delicious quality, 
delightful flavors, and perfect purity. They are made in both dark 
and light chocolate, to suit the various preferences. 


To those desiring to test these Chocolates a smal/ trial pack- 
age will be sent for 10 cts. in United States postage stamps. 


When not to be had of dealers, we will send, on receipt of price: 1-Ib. box, 60 cts. ; 2-Ib. 
box, $1.20; 3-Ib. box, $1.80; 5-Ib. box, $3, delivered free in the United States. 
Address all correspondence to 


THE WALTER M. LOWNEY CO., 104 Pearl St., BOSTON, Mass. 


New York Retail Store, 1123 Broadway (25th St.). 


Boston Retail Store, 416 Washington St 








KNOX: HATTER 194 FIETH AVE N.Y. 
HARPER’S BAZAR 
CUT TISSUE-PAPER PATTERNS 


beginning with the issue of December 31, 1898, will be furnished at the uniform price of 


§ With ? 
¢ Sleeve §» 


COMPLETE COSTUME, 50 Cents. WAIST 


NO 


25 Cents. SKIRT, 25 Cents. 
SLEEVE PATTERNS SOLD. 
All Patterns One Size Only—bust, 36; waist, 24; skirt, 42. 


SEPARATE 
Money must accompany order. 


Special Garments are furnished at special prices, as 


mentioned in description accompanying picture. 


In ordering Cut Patterns the use of the following form is suggested 
This will avoid error and facilitate the forwarding of the pattern. 


PATTERNS IN THIS NUMBER 


Dear Sirs,— 


Please send me pattern, standard size as advertised, published in HAR PER’S BAZAR, of 
WAIST, No 


SKIRT, No COSTUME, No 


for which I enclose . cents 


Address...... 


‘Sei, 


Cut Patiern F: 





in this Numb 


Address Hanpex & Broruenrs, Franklin Square, New York City. 


: Nos. 183 and 184, on page 200; No. 1g5, 0m pag: 201. 


|} and hostess will receive. 
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| purity and peace. 


Vout. XXXI., No. 10 


GOOD FORM 


Sanan.—A hostess should always shake hands with 
a woman visitor before she sbakes hands with a man 
visitor, when she greets both at the sume time. 


A Svuscuiper.—A check made out to the order of a 
minister or a doctor should not beur the person's title, 
but his full name only—as, William Jay Smith, not 
Dr, Smith. 


Constant Reaver.—lIf I am not mistaken, the small 
silver baskets referred to as appropriate souvenirs to 
give at a silver-wedding anniversary were bonght 
from a florist in New York, and were filled with grow- 
ing palms and ferns ; these particular baskets were 
expensive. Why do you not use the same idea, but 
carry it out by making the favors of inexpensive little 
wicker baskets which you can paint at home with sil- 
ver paint, and put into each a small growing plant? 
You can get the baskets at any big department store, 
and you can get the little plants at any florist’s; they 
would make charming favors, especially if you add a 
finishing touch by tying on to the handle of each a sil- 
very bow of white ribbon, with the date of the wedding 
and the date of the anniversary painted on the ribbon 
in silver paint. Here is a suitable form for the wed- 
ding auniversary : 


Mr. and Mrs. Charles White 
request the honor of 
Mr. and Mrs.—— company 
on Friday evening, March the tenth, at eight o'clock. 
121 Livingston Avenue 
Silver Wedding 
Charles White 
1874. 


Mary Smith 
1899. 


Have the invitations written or engraved in silver ink, 
and all your children, and as many of the original 
bridal party as possible, to receive with you. The 
decorations should be suggestive of the former wed- 
ding; white flowers should be used, and a bridal bel! 
of flowers should hang over the place where the host 
The centre-piece of the re- 
freshment table should be twenty-five white roses, and 
silver paper may be used with pretty effect. If the 
minister who performed the ceremony can be present, 
it would be charming, and, if desired, he may make a 
short prayer some time during the evening. A dance 
in which all join is often the end to such a function, 
and altogether it lacks formality, and is apt to be al- 
most a family affair A pretty idea for the menn is to 
have just what was served at the original wedding; 
and of couree a wedding-cake aud a bride-cake should 
be included. Here is a liet of viands which may all 
be made at home: 


Bouillon 
Creamed oysters and sandwiches 
Jellied tongue and chicken salad 
Ice-cream, jellies, and cake. 
Bonbons and coffee. 


A Svnssonin«er.—An Invitation to a card-party de 
mands an immediate answer. No, it is not taken for 
granted that one accepts such an invitation if one 
sends no answer, and it is the height of discourtesy 
not to send an answer. 


Sunsouioern —It will be a very kind attention, in the 
best taste, to send a book to your friend on his birth- 
day, and I should advise you to enclose your card, or 
write a few words in it, unless for some reason you 
prefer not todo so. Lorna Doone is a good chuice, or, 
if you wish something more recent, any of the new 
books of travel, a novel by Dr. Weir Mitchell, or any 


gvod translation of Earopeap authors. A note of con- 


| dolence would have been in good form; but as your 


husband paid a call, and you probably had occasion to 
express your sympathy personally, it was pot abso- 
lutely necessary. 


Texas.—Read the answers to “ A. B.C.” and “ Ur- 
gea,” in Bazar No. 4, and to “ Lilian” and “ E. W. B.,” 
in Bazan No.5, They may be helpful to you in planning 
for a home wedding in a smal) house. Try to have 
flowers and greens for decorations, and all the flowers 
of one color if possible. At a house wedding I once 
attended the floral idea was carried out in lilies, in 
vases and growing in pots, and they gave to the little 
parlor where the ceremony was held a suggestion of 
The bride walked into the room 
quietly on the groom’s arm, without any attendants, 
and the couple stood among the lilies while the beauti- 
fal service was read. Four of the bride's nieces, dressed 
in white, gathered around the plano just before the 
marriage, and to the accompaniment sang together 
the lovely wedding-hymn which begins “‘O, perfect 
love.” After the ceremony, when we had all congrat- 
ulated the bride and groom, we took our seats infor- 
mally in the room where the marriage had been cele- 


| brated, the married couple and the minister of the 


function being with us, and a maid entered carrying a 


| tray with creamed oysters and dainty sandwiches. 


When the first course was eaten the maid removed 
the soiled plates, and broaght in on the tray plates on 
which were thin slices of delicious ham and liltle in- 
dividual moulds of aepic jelly with folie gras—a dish 
that may easily be made at home—and olives and but- 
tered rolls. The third course was served like the oth- 
ers, and consisted of ice-cream and small cakes; and 
now was passed a whole wedding-cake, from which 


| every one cut a slice; coffee in after-dinner cups as 





the last course. 


B. M. A.—The correct visiting-card for a gentleman 
is 144 inches wide by 8 inches long, or perhaps smaller. 
The usual form of wording is Mr. James Brown King, 
with the address in the lower right corner, all in fine 
script or Roman type. 


Arain.—When two women are introduced to each 
other by a mutaal friend, and desire to continue the ac- 
quaintaneé, they should exchange cards on the spot, 
and whichever one finds it most convenient to call on 
the other first may call at the usual formal visiting- 
hours, between four and half past five o'clock in the 
afternoon, and the usual time for a forma) visit to Inet 
is twenty minutes. The hostess who received the 
first call should return it within a week. One should 
bid host and hostess farewell after having enjoyed 
their hospitality at any kind of an entertainment, ex- 
cept possibly a crowded reception, where the hostess is 
much ocenpied. Miex Fair, Mr. Vanderbilt's faneée, i= 
suid to be between twenty-five and thirty years Of age. 
Teaspoonfals is the correct plural of the noun. 




















MARCH 11, 1899 


OOD OF THE GODS. 


*‘TuHEoBROMA means ‘food of the 

gods.’ Then why not give our sick 

the advantages of such a food? From this 
plant are made all the cocoa and chocolate 
preparations. The fact that the consump- 
tion of cocoa preparations bas of late years 
been increasing much faster than that of 
tea and coffee is significant. Tea and coffee 
are stimulants; chocolate is a food—a deli- 
cious and nutritious food, Messrs. Walter 
Baker & Co., of Dorchester, Mass., have 
manufactured these preparations for over a 
hundred years ; and prominent among their 
numerous claims of merit is that of absolute 
purity. The admixture of alkalies is prom- 
inent in Germany, but the above-mentioned 
American firm use no alkalies or other chem- 
icals or dyes iv their processes. By suitable 
machinery the most delicate preparations 
are made and at the same time absolute 
purity is maintained. Many prominent phy- 
sicians attest to the food value of Baker's 
cocoa and chocolate preparations for inva- 
lids." —The Medical World. 
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4 The Greatest Beautifier 
4 in the world. Use it in 
@ the Spring, and it will 
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months to come. 
4 Flesh, White, Pink, and Cream Tints. 
4 Price, 50 cents per box. Of all drug- 
gists, or by mail. 
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Practical Cookery 
Ever Published 


thor, OSCAR TSCHIR- 
KY, Maitre d"Hotel The Wal- 
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Over 900 pages of Size 8 x101{ inches 
valuable information indispensable to fam- 
ilies, hotels, cafes, and boarding houses. 

Nearly 4,000 recipes. The best and most com- 
prehensive cook book compiled. Special feat- 
ures, such as su 














estions in regard to the | 


kitehen, menus, bills of fare, the seasons, the 


market, etc. 
Bound in one large octavo volume of over 
pages, in handsome cream-colo 


oil-cloth. Burnished edges - Price, $2.50 


THE WERNER COMPANY, Publishers, 
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They are always the best. 
Do not accept an 
tute—buy none but 
Sold by all dealers. Write for 
the 99 Seed Annual—free. 
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A lamp does not burn very 
well, and eats its head off 
in chimneys, unless you use 
the chimney made for it. 
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Write Macbeth Pittsburgh Pa 





“I have found your Bronchial Troches 
most useful for hoarseness and colds.”” Pror, 
L. Ricci, Queens College, Lonpon, Ene. 
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HARPER’S BAZAR 


BOOKS 


ENTEN READING DOES NOT NE- 
cessarily differ very widely from the 
reading appropriate to other seasons, 

except among those by whom the devotional 
opportunities of the time are prized. Read- 
ing people always read, and are apt to be 
catholic in their taste, and ready to welcome 
whatever is new, let the calendar mark what 
hour it may. The single advantage given 
by Lent is in an added leisure, social engage- 
ments which press upon women relaxing to 
some extent the closeness of their grasp in 
the forty days of partial abstinence from the 
giddy round of amusements and pleasures. 

Jomen, as « class, have more time to read 
than men can secure in this age of excessive 
business competition, Women are largely 
purveyors of fiction, and the success or fail- 
ure of a novelist, except in some notable in- 
stances, depends to some extent upon their 
verdict. Kipling, with his magnificent virili- 
ty and keen insight into the primitive pas- 
sions of humanity, is an exception to this 


rule, as he is rather a man’s writer than a | 


woman’s. 

Thackeray, too, is a man’s novelist, but 
nevertheless is the favorite writer of a host 
of cultivated women. The biographical 
edition of his works, now in course of pub- 
lication, is eagerly welcomed as its succes- 
sive numbers are announced, and the latest 





volume, The Adventures of Philip, will be | 


placed on library tables and eagerly scanned 
by those who love an old favorite, and by a 
throng of others who have yet to make the 
acquaintance of the hero, and to learn ‘“‘ who 
robbed him, who helped him, and who passed 
him by.” 

Mrs. Ritchie's reminiscences and her quota- 
tions from her father’s correspondence lose 
nothing of their charm as the work goes on. 
Thackeray's personality was singularly lov- 
able and noble. In the introduction to 
Philip we find certain revelations as to the 
amount his books brought him in cash, 
which was to him a more desirable ultimate 
result than fame, since he desired to leave a 
comfortable provision for his daughters. 


**If | can work for three years now, | shall | 


have put back my patrimony and a little 
over, after thirty years of ups aud downs. 
I made a calculation the other day of receipts 
in the last twenty years, and can only sum 
up about £32,000 of money actually re- 
ceived, for which I have values and disburse- 
ments of £13,000, so that I haven't spent at 
the rate of more than £1000 a year for twen- 
ty years. The profits of the lectures figure 
as the greatest of the receipts. . .. Three more 
years, please the Fates, and the girls will 
have the eight or ten thousand apiece that I 
want for them; and we mustn't say a word 


ae fortunes she is piquant and deli 
cately womanly, and us graceful as the wild- 
wood flower which gives a name to the 
book. 

One never ceases to wonder whence Mr. 
Howells derives his preternatural knowledge 
of the feminine world. We women simply 
turn our hearts inside out at the waving 
of his wizard wand. Our little ways, our 
sometime inconsequence, our moods and 
tenses, our feeling for clothes—everything 
about us is quite patent to Mr. Howells, and 
furnishes him with a never-ending supply 
of material for his romances. A close ob- 
server, nothing escapes him, and so accurate 
of description is he that his rendering of the 
dialect of that portion of our people who 
have no r’s in their alphabet is so masterly 
that, as we read, we hear in our minds the 
softly ending speech which prefers vowel 
to other sounds. 

Listen to this bit. Clementina, in the 
bravery of new apparel, and under the pro- 
tection of Mrs. Milray, is riding on the vic- 
torious Middlemount coach after the sum- 
mer féte, and waving the flag: 

“The village street was thronged with 
people that cheered and swung their hats 
and handkerchiefs to the coach as it left the 
judges’ stand and drove under the triumphal 
arch, with the other coaches behind it. 
Then Atwell turned his horses’ heads home- 


| ward, and at the brisker pace with which 


against the filthy lucre, for 1 see the use and | 


comfort of it every day more and more. 
What a blessing not to mind about bills!” 

Mr. Thackeray, as editor of the Cornhill 
Magazine, bad, as a matter of course, the most 
intimate relations with the leading writers 
of the period. In the late fifties and the 
early sixties Carlyle, Dr. John Brown, R. 
M. Milnes, Matthew Arnold, Harriet Mar- 
tineau, Adelaide Procter, Owen Meredith, 
Tennyson, Ruskin, Swinburne, Lord Lyt- 
ton, George Eliot, Elizabeth Barrett Brown- 
ing, and Anthony Trollope were among 
those who formed a brilliaut galaxy of con- 
tributors to periodical literature. 

Carlyle writes, ‘Fair wind and full sea 
to you in this hitherto so successful voyage, 
for which the omens are on all sides good. 
Your people do not send us a copy since 
No. 1, but we always draw upon our purse 
for it to the small extent requisite.” 

Dr. John Brown, declining to write, says: 
‘*T am ashamed of my shabbiness to you, 
but the truth is I must be forced to write. 
If you were to make your printer command 
me to have something ready by a certain 
date I could do it, but if it is left to my own 
sweet will it is left forever.” 

There is a very interesting exchange of 
letters between Thackeray and Mrs. Brown- 
ing, in which, as editor of the Cornhill, he 
reluctantly declines to accept her poem, 
“Lord Walter's Wife,” saying, nafvely, 
“There are things my womanish public 
will not hear on Monday, though on Sun- 
day they listen to them without scruple.” 
The poem in question would be found avail- 
able by | editor fortunate enough to re- 
ceive it to-day, but yesterday was a thought 
more prudish. Says Thackeray, ‘‘To have 
to say no to my betters is one of the hard- 
est duties I have, but I’m sure we must not 
publish your verses, and I go down on my 
knees before cutting my victim’s head off, 
and say, ‘Madam, you know how I respect 
and regard you, Browning's wife and Pe- 
nini’s mother, and for what I am going to 
do I most humbly beg your pardon.’ ” 

Mrs. Browning’s reply was charming, 
though she did not hesitate to defend her 
position, apologetically explaining, ‘‘ See 
what insolence you put me up to by your 
kind way of naming my dignities!” 


R. HOWELLS HAS IN RECENT 
M years written nothing more enter- 

taining than his novel Ragged Lady, 
which originally appeared in the Bazar. 
Clementina captivates the reader as easily 
as she did her kind friends the Milrays, and 
wherever she moves ou the stage of her 





people always return from festivals or from 
funerals, he left the village and struck out 
upon the country road with his long escort 
before him. The last noisy boy had dropped 
off breathless before they reached a half- 
finished house in the edge of some woods. 
A line of little children was drawn up by 
the road-side before it, who watched the ret- 
inue with grave eagerness till the Middle- 
mount coach came in full sight. Then they 
sprang into the air, and beating their hands 
together, screamed, ‘Clem! Clem! Oh, it’s 
Clem!’ and jumped upjand down. And a 
shabby - looking work-worn woman came 
round the corner of the house and stared up 
at Clementina waving her banner wildly to 
the children, and shouting unintelligible 
words to them. The young people on the 
coach joined in response to the children, 
some simply, some ironically, and one of the 
men caught up a great wreath of flowers 
which lay at Clementina’s feet and flung it 
down to them, The shabby woman quick- 
ly vanished round the corner of the house 
again. 

‘Mrs. Milray leaned over to ask the land- 
lord, 

***Who in the 
friends?’ 

*** Why, don't you know?’ he retorted in 
a bated voice. *‘Them’s her brothas and 
sistas.’ 

‘** And that woman?’ 

“*The lady at the conna? 
motha,’” 


NDER THE ATTRACTIVE CAP- 
U tion Short Rations—a_ particularly 

timely title in these days of unwonted 
military movements, far and near—Mr. Wil- 
liston Fish has gathered a number of pic- 
tures of army life, especially in garrison and 
at West Point. A sparkling preface by the 
late H. C. Bunner recalls our regret for that 
kindly nature, so gifted and so genial, which 
left so much of our gayety eclipsed when 
death claimed that author in the beginning 
of his fine career. There are always a num- 
ber of aspiring young men who yearn for 
cadet life at the Point. Equally the fasci- 
nating young women are legion who like to 
dance with the same cadets. Who that has 


world are Clementina’s 


That's her 


ever seen the moonlight on the cliffs at that | 


fair bend in the Hudson where Uncle Sam 
trains his future soldiers, who that has ever 
danced at a hop, or strolled down Flirtation 
Walk, or reported at the guard-house, ‘‘ Re 
port my return, sir, from the hop,” or met 
the dearest girl in the world under the big 
elms, or known anything of the enchanting, 
delicious life at the dear old post, can be 


indifferent to its variety and its bewitch- | 


ment? 


A pretty love-story runs through the vol- 
ume. 
love and music and hope, and the gay gsod- 
humor of youth? Ah, well! the boys who 
fought the mimic battles at the Point are do- 
ing good service now at Puerto Rico and the 
Philippines. They show what mettle they 
are made of in real conflicts with the ‘‘ dark 
and sullen peoples” who are fated to meet 
them, as, our best and dearest, they go forth 
to lift the “‘white man’s burden” in alien 
lands. 


HATEVER THE CHARACTER 
W of our Lenten reading, it is a good 

thing that we stop amid the whirl 
and rush of other occupations to read ei- 
ther for the improvement of our minds or 
simply for pleasure. I am inclined to the 
opinion that they who read without too 
strenuous a motive, and with no ulterior 
end beyond *‘ plunging into the book's pro- 
found,” derive the most from the printed 
page. Mrs. Browning very wisely said, 
‘We get no good from being ungenerous, 
even to a book.” 


What would the world be without | 
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A COMFORTABLE and STYLISH CORSET 
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NEW BOOKS 


The Jacksonian Epoch 


By CHARLES H. Peck. 8vo, Cloth, Or- 
namental, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, 
$2 50. 


The Martyrdom of an 
Empress 


Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, 
Deckel Edges and Gilt Tops, $2 50. 


Espiritu Santo 


| A Novel by HENRIETTA DANA SKINNER. 
Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 


An Incident 


And Other Happenings. By SARAH 
BARNWELL ELLIoTT.. Illustrated. 
Crown 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Hew York, N.Y. 





























THE DREAMERS: A CLUB. 


BY TOHN KENDRICK BANGS. 
Vill 
DOLLY VISITS CHICAGO. 


BEING THE SUBSTANCE OF A DOOLEY DIALOGUE 
DREAMED BY GREENWICH PLACE, ESQ 


“1 weer see him,” said Dolly, rising saddenly from 
her chair and walking to the window, “I really must, 





you know 
Who?" I asked, rousing myself from the lethargy 
into which my morning paper had thrust me. [It was 
not grammatical of me—I was somewhat wnder the 
fluence of newspaper Englieh——buat Dolly is quick to 
stand. *“* Must see who?” I continued. 


“Who indeed ’" erled Dolly, gazing at me in mock 
How stupid of you! If I went to Rome 
sod said I mast see him, you'd know I mast mean the 
Pope; if L went to Berlin and eald I must see it, you'd 
know I meant the Emperor, Therefore when I come 
» Chicago and eay that I must see him, you ought to 
x able to guess that | mean—” 7 
I ventored, at a guess 


surprise 


“Mr. Dooley ? 
*Good for you!” cried Dolly, clapping her hands to- 
gether joyonely; and then she hummed bewitchingly, 


“ To visit Chicago without meetirig Mr. Dooley strikes 
me as like making the Mediterranean trip without see- 
ing Gibraltar.” 

ut we were not to be disappointed, after all, for 
that afternoon who should call Bue the famous philos- 
opher himself, accompanied by his friend Mr, Hen- 
nessey. They were ushered into our little parlor, and 
Dolly received them radiantly. 

ee te coorse,” said Dooley, ** 1 hatter come t’ see me 
new-found. cousin, Henuvessey here says, he says, 
*She ain't yer cousin,” hé says; bat whitt Tread yer 
car-r-rd over th’ second time, an’ see yer na-a-ame was 
R. Dooley-Raseendyll, wid th’ hifalution betwixt th’ 
Dooley an’ th’ Rassendyll, I says, ‘ Hennessey,’ I says, 
*that shmall bit iy a coupler in that pa-a-ame means 
only wan thing,” 1 says. *‘ Th’ la-ady,’ I says, ‘was 
born a Dooley, an’'s proud iv it,’ 1 says, ‘as she'd 
ought to be, Isays. ‘Shure enough,’ says Hennessey ; 
‘but they’s Dooleys an’ Dooleyg,’ he says, ‘Is she 
Roscommon or Idunnaw?’ he says. ‘I dinnaw me- 
self,’ | says, ‘ but whichiver she js,’ I says, ‘I'm goin’ 
to see her,’ says. * Anny wanthat can feel at home 
in a big hetel like the Hippojorium,’ I says, ‘is wort 
lookin’ at, if only for the curawsity of it," I says. Are 
ye here for long?” 

“We are just passing through,” said Dolly, with a 
pleased smile. 

* It's » gad pla-ace for that,’ said Dooley. “ Thim 
as pass troo Chicago ginerally go awaa pleased, an’ 
thim as stays t'ink it’s th’ only pla-ace in th’ worruld, 
ge luk to ‘em! for, barrin’ 

oscommon an’ New York, 














it’s th’ only pla-ace I have 
anny ure for. fs yer hoosband 
anny relation t’ th’ dood iu the 
Prizner io Cinders? 

I laughed quietly, but did 
not resent the implication. I 
left Dolly to her fate. 

“He is the very same per- 
son,” said Dolly. 

“I tought as much,” said 
Dooley, eying me_ closely. 
“ Th’ strorberry mark on his 
hair sort of identified him,” he 
added. “Cousin Roopert, I 
ta-ak ye by the hand. Ye was 
a bra-ave lad in th’ first book, 
an’ a fool in th’ second; buat I 
read th’ second first, and th’ 
first lasht, so whin I left ye ye 
was all right. I Vought ye was 
dead 7” 

“No,” said L “1 am only 
dead in the sense that Mr 
Hope has no further use for 
me.” 

“A wise mon, that Mr. An- 
t'ny Hawp,” said Dooley. 

*Whin I write me book,” he 
coutinned, “I'm goin’ t 








SEND HIM YOUR CARD,” 


“The Boy guessed Right the Very First Time,” until 


I begved her to desist. When Dolly claps her hands 
and hamea, she becomes a vision of loveliness that would 
vive the most confirme 


| misogynist palpitation of the 
heart, and I had 1 wieh t 





» die 
“Do you suppose I could call upon him withont 
belong thonght too aunconveutional #” she blurted out 
ina moment 


ou can do anything,” said I, admiringly. “That 





ix, with me to help,” I added, for I should be sorry if 
Dolly weie to grow conceited “ Perhaps it would be 
better to have Mr. Dooley call upon you. Suppose 
you send him your card, and put ‘athome’onit? I 


fancy that would fetch him 

“Happy thought!" sald Dolly. “Only I haven't 
one. In the excitement of our elopement I forgot to 
get any. Suppose I write my name on a blank card 
and send it?" 

** Excellent,” said I 

And it happened; the morning's mail took oat 
an envelope addressed to Mr. Duoley, and containing 
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MR. DOOLEY MAKING HIS ILLUSTRATIONS, 


a bit of pastehboard upon which was written, in the 
charming hand of Dolly: 





Mrs. R. Dolly-Rassendy!!. 
At Home. 
The Hippodoriam. 


Tuesday Afternoon 








The response was gratifyingly immediate. 
The next morning Dolly's mail contained Mr 
Dooley's card, which read as follows: 


I Mr. Dooley 


At Work. 





Every Day Archie Road 








* Which means!” said Dolly, tossing the card across 
the table to me. 

“That if you want to see Dooley you'll have to call 
upon him at bis place of business. It's a saloon, I be- 
lieve,” 1 observed “Or a cluab—most American 
saloons are clubs, 1 understand.” 

I wonder if there's a ladies’ day there?" laughed 
Dolly. “If there isn't, perhape I'd better not.” 

And I of course agreed, for when Dolly thinks — 
haps she'd better not, | always agree with ber, particu- 
indy when the thing f* a trifle nnconventional 
“I'm sorry,” she sald, as we reached the conclusion. 


shtop short whin folks have 
had evongh.” 

“Oh, indeed !” cried Dolly, 
enthusiastically. “ Are you 
writing a book, Mr. Dooley? 
I am so glad!” 

“ Vis,” said Dooley, deprecatingly, yet pleased by 
Dolly’senthusiasm, “I'm half finished already. That 
iso say, I’ve made th’ illusthrations. An’ the publish- 
ers bave accepted the book on th’ stringth iv them." 

“ Really 7” said Dolly. “ Do you really draw?” 

**Nawm,” said Dooley. “I niver drew a pictare in 
me life.” 

“He draws corks,” put in Hennessey. “ He's gota 
pull that bates—” 

“ Hennessey,” interrapted Mr. Dooley, “ since whia 
have ye ben me fannygraph? Whin me cousin ashks 
me riddies, I'll tell her th’ answers. G’ down shtairs 
an’ get a cloob san’wich an’ ate yourself to death 
Char-rge it to—er—char-rge it to Miether Rassendy!! 
here—me cousin Roop, be marritch. He looks like a 
soft t'ing.” 

Hennessey subsided and showed an inclination to 
depart, and I, not liking to see a well-meaning person 
thus eat upon, tried to be pleasant to him. 

“Don't go just yet, Mr. Hennessey,” said L “I 
should like to talk to you.” 

“Mr. Raesendyll,” be replied, “I'm not goin’ just 
yet, but an invitation to join farces with one iv the 
Hippojoriam’s cloob sandwhiches is too much for 
me. I must accept. Phwat is the noomber iv your 
shweet ?" 

I gave him the number, and Hennessey departed. 
Before he went, however, he comforted me some- 
what by saying that he too was “a puppit in th’ 
han'’s iv an anter. Ye've got to do,” said he, 


t 





‘*whativer ye’re sintt’do. I'm told ye’ve 
killed a million Germans—bless ye |—bat 
ye’re nawthin’ bat a facthory hand afther 
all. I'm th’ background iv Dooley. If 
Dooley wants to smar-rt, 've got tv’ 
play th’ fool, It's the same with you; 
only you've had yer chance at a prinicess, 
later on pla-acin’ the la-ady in a ‘notiy- 
mous p'sition—which is enough for anny 
man, Dooley or no Dooley.” 

Hennessey departed in search of his 
club mano BN which was subsequently 
alladed to in my bill, and for which I paid 
with pleasure, for Hennessey is a good 
fellow. I then found myself listening to 
the conversation between Dolly and 
Dooley 

* Roscommon, of course,” Dolly was 
saying. What marvellous adaptability. 
that woman has! “ Hew could you 
think, my dear cousin, that I belonged to 
the farmer Dooleys ?" 

“1 Vought as much,” sald Mr, Dooley, 
genially, “now that I've seen ye. Whin 
you put th’ wor-rds ‘at home’ on yer 
car-rd, I had me doots. No Dooley iv 
th’ right sor-rt iver liked annyt’'ing a 
jandiord gave him; an’ whin y’ expresh- 
ed satisfaction wid th’ Hippojorium, I 
didn’t at first (ink yew as a trae 
ley. Since I've seen ye, I love ye prop- 
erly, ma'am—like th’ cousin Iam. I've 
read iv ye, just as I've read iv yer hovs- 
band, Cousin Roopert here be marritch, 
in th’ biojographies of Mr. Ant’ny Hawp, 
an’ while I cudn’t help likin’ ye, I must 
say I didn't t'ink ye was very deep on th’ 
surface, an’ when I read iv your elopin’ 
with Cousin Roop, I says to Hennessey, 
I says, ‘Hennessey,’ I says, ‘that's all 
right; they’d bote iv ’em better die, but 
let us not be asashinators,’ 1 says; ‘let 

















‘em be joined in marritch. That's pun- 
ishment enough,’ I says to Hennessey. 
Ye see, Miss Dooley, I have been marrit 
meseif.” 

“Bat I have found married life far 
from punishment,” I heard Dolly say. “I fear you're 
a sad pessimist, Mr. Dooley,” she added. 

“I'm not,” Mr. Dooley replied. “I'm a Jimmy- 
crat out an’ out, if ye refer to me politics ; buat if your 
remark is a reflection on me religion, let me tell ye, 
ma’am, that, like all me countrymen in this beautifui 
land, I’m a Uni-tarian, an’ prood iv it.” 

I ventured to interpose at this point. 

“ Dooley,” said I, “‘ your cousin Roop, as yon call 
him, is very glad to meet you, whatever your politics 
or your religion.” 

“ Mosht people are,” said he, dryly. 

“That shows good taste,” said fd “Bat how abont 
your book? It has been accepted on the strength of 
its illustrations, you say. How about them? Can we 
see them anywhere? Are they on exhibition ?” 

“ Yon can not only see thim, but you can drink ‘em 
free anny time you come out to Archie Road,” Dooley 
replied, cordially. 

* Drink—a pictare ?” I asked. 

* Vis,” said Dooley. “ Didn’t ye iver hear iv drink- 
in in a picture, Cousin Roopert? Didn't ye hear th’ 
tark about th’ ‘Angelus’ whin ‘twas here? Ye cud 
bear th’ bells ringin’ troo th’ paint iv it. Ye cad 
almost hear th’ couple in front just back iv th’ var- 
nish quar'lin’ as t'whether ‘twas th’ Angelus er the 
facthery bell that was guin' off. ‘Twas big an’ little 
felt th’ inflooance iv Misther Miller’s jaynius, just be 
lakin® at ut—though as fer me, th’ fir-rst time I see the 
Ving I says, eays 1, ‘Is ut lukin’ for bait to go fishin’ 
with they ere,’ Ieaye, ‘Can't ye hear the pealin’ iv the 
belle 7?’ says Hennessey, who was with me. ‘That an’ 
more,’I says. ‘I can hear the pealin’ o’ th’ petayties,’ 
I says. ‘Do ye dbrink in th’ feelin’ iv it?’ says Hen- 
nessey. * Naw, t'ank ye,’ Leays. ‘I'm not thirety,’ I 
says. *‘ Bsides, I've sworn off dhrinkin’ ile paintin’s,’ I 
says. * Wather-coolers is gud enongh fer me,’ I says 
An’ wid that we wint back to the Road. But that 
was th’ fir-ret time I iver heard iv dhrinkin’ a work iv 
ar-rt.” 

** But some of the things you—ah—you Americans 
drink,” put in Dolly, “are works of art, my dear Mr. 
Dooley. Your cousin Rupert gave me a cocktail at 
dinner last night—” 

“ Ye've hit at, Miss Dooley,” returned the philoso- 
pher, with a beautiful enthusiasm. “Ye’ve hit ut 
square. I see now y're a thrue Dooley. An’ wid yer 
kind permission I'll dedicate me book to ye. Ut's cock- 
tails that book’s about, ma'am. Fifty Cocktails I Have 
Met is th’ na-ame iv ut. An’ whin I submitted th’ 








MR. DOOLEY ARRIVES, 


mannyscrip’ wid th’ illusthrations to the publisher, he 
dhrank ‘em all, an’ he says, ‘ Dooley,’ he says, ‘ at's a 
go. I'll do yer book,’ be says, ‘an’ I'll pay ye wan 
hoondred an’ siventy-five per cent.,’he says. ‘Set ’em 
up again, Dooley,’ he say; an’ I mixed'’em. ‘1 t’ink, 

voley, he says, afther goin’ troo th’ illusthrations th’ 
second toime— I t'ink,’ he says, ‘ ye'd ought to get two 
hoondred an’ wan per cent. on th’ retail price iv th’ 
book,’ he says. ‘Can't I take a bottle iv these illus- 
thrations to me office?’ he says. ‘I'd like to look ‘em 
over,’ he says; an’I mixed ‘im up a quar-rt iv th’ ilins- 
trations to th’ chapther on th’ Mar-rtinney, an’ sent 
him back to his partner in th’ ambylanch.” 

“TI shall jlook forward to the publication of your 
book with much interest, Mr. Dooley,” said Dolly. 
“*Now that I have discovered our cousinship, I am 
even more interested in you than I was before; and Jet 
me tell you that, before I met you, I thought of you as 
the most vital figure in American humor that has been 
prodnced in many years.” 

“1 know nothin’ iv American humor,” said Dooley, 
“for I haven't met anny lately, an’ I know nothin’ iv 
victuals save what Late, an’ me oppytite is as sutisfoid 
wid itself as Hiobson is wid th’ kisees brawt onto him 
by th’ sinkin’ iv th’ Merrimickinley. Bat for you an’ 
Misther Rassendyli, ma'am, I've nothin’ but good 
wishes an’ ah—j)!nethrations to me book whenever ye 

ive yer orders. Kape your hoosband home, Mises Doo- 
fey,” he added, “ He's scrapped wanet too often al- 
ready wi’ th’ Roraltarriers, an’ he's been killed off 
wanst by Mr. Aut’ny Hawp; but he'll niver die if ye 
only kape him home. If he goes out he'll git fightin’ 
agin. If he attimpts a sayquil to the sayquil, be's 
dead sure enongh!" 

And with this Dolly and Dooley parted. 

For myself, Rupert Rassendy!!, I think Dooley’s ad- 
vice was good, and as long as Dolly will keep me 
home, I'll stay. For I am the happy husband of Dolly 
of the Dialogues, and is it not better to be that than 
to be going about like a knight of the Middle Ages 
clad in the evening dress of the nineteenth century, 
doing impossible things ? 

As for Dooley's impression of Dolly, I can only quote 
what I heard he had said after meeting her. 

** She's a Dooley, sure,” said he, being novel to com 
pliment. And I am giad she is, for despite the charms 
of Flavia of pleasant memory, there's ese like 
Dolly for me, and if Dolly can only be acknowledged 
by the Dooleys, her fame, I am absolutely confident, 
is aseured. 
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I.—**I tell you it’s like being a boy 
again, to get on one of these old-fash- 
jioned jumpers, ready for a slide on the 
show-crust.” 


Il. —* But they weren't quite so rapid 
when I was a boy.” 


IiL.—* That was a thank-ye-marm.” 


IV,—* Well.” 


























VI.—Stopped. 
THE COAST. 


VII.—“ Yes, boys wil! be boys, but yoo Gi bet a 
cookie that your uncle John has got through.” 


Sie 
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